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You can help make sure that your recipes 


will always be the same by using Sealtest 
Dairy Products. Wherever you buy them, these 
fine products are of uniformly high quality 
because all are processed under exacting 


Sealtest laboratory standards—and all are 


subject to strict Sealtest inspection. 
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Whatever 
you 
make... 





To be sure 
of the best— 
use Sealtest! 







SEALTEST, INC., and its associated companies are 
Divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation. 
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Practicalities 





graduations and weddings. Both 

have special meaning to home eco- 
nomics teachers for many of their senior 
students move quickly from one cere- 
mony to the next. High school seniors 
who have had home economics courses 
have some insight into the many facets 
of homemaking but what about the 
other senior girls? 

The popular answer in the Bakers- 
field, California, high school is The 
Bride’s Course which is taken by ninety- 
five per cent of the senior girls irrespec- 
tive of previous home economics back- 
ground, This course, which could well 
set a pattern for similar courses in other 
schools, is described in our lead article 
on page 310 by Esther D. Shellman. 
Mrs. Shellman, who is now senior home- 
making teacher in the Bakersfield High 
School and responsible for the Bride's 
Course, turned to teaching after her hus- 
band, an ophthalmologist on the medi- 
cal staff of the University of Chicago, 
died and left her with a young son to 
support. A graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, Mrs. Shellman had pre- 
viously worked as a dietitian in the 
social service field. 

On page 312 Letitia Walsh follows up 
Thinking Doesn’t Come Naturally, 
which appeared in our May issue, with 
a second article on classroom discussions. 
Miss Walsh has been active in the IIli- 
nois program’ to improve teaching 
through better discussions, and was one 
of a group of twenty-two to meet for 
a four-week workshop at the University 
of Illinois to study techniques and group 
dynamics of discussions in home eco- 
nomics classes. Here actual practice in 
the techniques being studied led to the 
conviction which 
she incorporates in 
her title: better 
teaching does result 
from better discus- 
sion. 


Aline McKenzie. 
head of the home 
: < i economics depart- 
Stee? ment at the Texas 
\N = ¥ College of Arts and 
Esther D. Shellman Sciences, describes a 
Classroom of the 
Air Waves on page 313. A native Texan 
with both her B.S. and M.A. from the 
Texas State College for Women, Miss 
McKenzie has been interested in radio 
and its possibilities in the home eco- 
nomics field for a long time. She will 
give up her present radio program long 
enough to tour Europe this summer. 


J UNE is the month for ceremonies— 
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By the end of this month thousands ° 


of young home economics graduates will 
be looking for their first job. For them 
and for those who advise them, Marjorie 


Griffin Groll offers practical tips for 


Manners on the Job on page 314. Mrs. 
Groll has been working in the editorial 
end of home economics ever since she 
graduated from Iowa State College. She 
is the author of How to Cook and has 
been foods editor of the Detreit Times 
and the Detroit Daily News and assist- 
ant editor of Successful Farming. Last 
fall she left her job as editor of the 
home department of Capper’s Farmer to 
give more time to her own home and 
to free lance writing. 

In line with Letitia Walsh’s study of 
discussion techniques, Democracy in a 
Textile Class on page 319 describes how 
classes in Orlando High School, Orlan- 
do, Florida, put research and dramatic 
presentation methods to work in study- 
ing textiles. 

New ways to create attractive and in- 
teresiing table arrangements are made 
possible by modern developments in 
table coverings and dinnerware. Helen 









Sprackling describes them in Table Set- 
ting for Today on page 321. 

Fit for the warmest weather is Wil- 
liamsburg Fruit Punch, the June Recipe 
of the Month. The two-gallon recipe 
can be multiplied for large parties on 
hot June days or evenings or divided for 
smaller groups. 

Widespread malnutrition due to the 
lack of adequate education should be a 
matter of deep concern to every home 
economist. For an article that will 
worry you and make you redouble your 
teaching efforts, read A Challenge For 
Teachers on page 326. 

In one New Hampshire town, the 
school lunch program in financed by 
money first set aside for the cemetery. 
In another, pupils get a filling junch for 
only ten cents a day at motherly “Mrs. 
Jim’s” restaurant. Read Ruth Cutter’s 
delightful article on page 331. 


The Editor Says 








HAT are you going to do this sum- 

mer? If you are a home demonstra- 
tion agent of course some of your big- 
gest projects are in the offing. If you are 
@ school lunch manager you may be 
supervising plans to fill the lunch room 
larder with canning and freezing of 
locally-raised produce. If you are a 
home economist in business your job 
will go on as usual with a probable 
two-weeks break for vacation. But if you 
are a teacher three lovely months loom 
ahead. 

What's that? You say it won’t be all 
play—you are going to summer school, 
you are going to teach summer school, 
you are going to attend a six-weeks 
workshop. But all these mark a change 
from the nine-months school routine. 
We hope you make the most of these 
weeks and cram them with interesting 
and productive activity. 

We hope you will have opportunity to 
travel, too. There is so much to see in 
this magnificent country of ours. There 


is so much to be learred from observing 
first-hand how Americans in the differ- 
ent regions live and work. There is such 
inspiration from meeting new people 
and exchanging new ideas. Far from 
making the grass seem greener on the 
other side, seeing new places and people 
often makes one happier in one’s own 
job and home place. 

We hope many of you plan to attend 
the AHEA Convention in San Francisco. 
There is no better place to exchange 
news of the field and make and renew 
friendships than in one’s professional 
group. We from PracticaL Home Eco- 
NoMiIcs will be there to greet you in 
Booth 52. 

As you know, PracticaL Home Eco- 
NoMics does not publish during July 
and August. We are not taking a two 
month vacation, though; we shall be 
working hard on fall issues and we shall 
be sending you a bang-up good Septem- 
ber number. Until then—a wonderful 
summer to you all. 
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WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO 
GREETING ‘YOU 


At Booth No. 95 
American Home 
Economics Association 
Convention 

San Francisco, Calif. 
June 28 to July 1 


The Greatest Taste in eae 





w PREVENTS BROWNING — 
SAVES FLAVOR OF FRUITS 


ACM 


a New Scientific 
FLAVOR-SAVER 


@ AxCxM is an ascorbic-citric mixture 
which prevents the browning of fresh 
or frozen fruits caused by the oxidative 
action of air. It further serves to in- 
hibit the action of the natural enzymes 
in fruit which, unless checked, accelerate deterioration and 
flavor loss. AxC*xM retains the orchard-fresh appearance and 
flavor of peaches, pears, apples, apricots and cherries so that 
salads and fruit desserts can be prepared hours ahead of time. 





AxCxM is easy to use and economical. One 4% ounce bottle 
is sufficient to protect 50 pounds of fruit at a cost of a little over 
a penny per pound. A test of AxCxM in your experimental 
kitchen will prove its value, Write today for a free trial bottle 
and instruction booklet mentioning your official capacity and 
school connection. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVENUE, BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. 
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® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 





Greetings to Delegates 
to the San Francisco Convention 
and Home Economists Everywhere 
SAVE FLAVOR 


L— vacu- top 
= 






—S= all - purpose 
jars 
IN REFRIGERATOR SAVE SPACE 


For Juices, Soups, 
Coffee, Celery, Left- 


overs 





Easy to open and close a : . 

—air-tight. Only glass Sdeuctmatiadigeiiertiy ten <igsa0° 

touches the food. Flat 

lid and wide top for eee Dotgueoorneany 
For Cereals, Sugar, 


easy stacking, fillin 
i dates. ’ Nuts, Dried Fruits 


F. W. Woolworth Stores 
Pints 19¢c each Quarts 25c each 


Ideal for Canning and Freezing 
U. S. Pat. 2281433 
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News Notes 





tennial and the AHEA convention 

takes its theme—Advancing the Fron- 
tiers of Home Economics from the an- 
niversary of its hostess state. 

The AHEA itself is having a birth- 
day this year and part of the program 
in which over three thousand home 
economists from all over the country 
will participate will be given over to 
celebrating the association's forty years 
of service. This professional organiza- 
tion has more than nineteen thousand 
members with an affiliated association 
in every state and in some foreign 
countries. In addition, there are 395 
affiliated college clubs. 

Dean Marie Dye of Michigan State 
College will open the first session with 
a talk on AHEA—Its Domains and Fron- 
tiers. Other speakers will be C. B. 
Hutchison, vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of California; Agnes Fay Mor- 
gan, chairman of the department of 
home economics in the University _ of 
California at Berkeley; Dean Ava B. 
Milam of the School of Home Econom- 
ics at Oregon State College; Flora Rose 
of Berkeley, California; Irene Bury, 
fashion designer; Esther Sietmann War- 
ner, author; Lewis L. Robbins, psy- 
chiatrist at the Menninger Foundation; 
Gertrude Chittenden, head of the de- 
partment of child development, Iowa 
State College; Lucy Rathbone, chair- 
man of the department of home eco- 
nomics, University of Texas; Donn Em- 
mons, architect; and Ted Malone, ra- 
dio commentator. 


Tex is California’s gold rush cen- 


HEIB Honored 

Marjorie Child Husted, the original 
Betty Crocker and now a_ General 
Mills executive, has received the Na- 
tional Women’s Press Club Award for 
her outstanding contribution to the bus- 
iness field. In 1929 Mrs. Husted be- 
came first director of the Betty Crocker 
homemaking service, and last year she 
was named Consultant in Advertising, 
Public Relations and Home Service for 
General Mills, a position equivalent to 
vice-president. She has also been active 
in the AHEA, having served as presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Home Econom- 
ics Association and as chairman of the 
Public Relations Council for the na- 
tional association. 

Other women to be honored by the 
women journalists for their contribu- 
tions to contemporary thought and 
achievement, were Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Madeleine Carroll. Dorothy McCullough 
Lee, Mary Jane Ward and Grandma 
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Moses. Awards were presented by Pres- 
ident Truman on May 14 at the Hotel 
Statler in New York. 


Courses for Conventioners 


Immediately after the AHEA con- 
vention at San Francisco, discussions 
and workshops on nutrition and modern 
housing will begin on the University 
of California’s Berkeley campus. The 
classes will last from July 5 through 
July 15. Interested home economists 
can participate in either the nutrition 
or housing institutes or both. For fur- 
ther information, write to Department 
of Institutes, University of California 
Extension, Berkeley 4, California. 


A Billion School Lunches 


More than a billion lunches will be 
served under the national school lunch 
program in 1949, the Educational Press 
News Letter predicts. In November 
1948, nearly seven million children in 
forty-eight thousand schools in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands were eating 
federally reimbursed lunches.  Partici- 
pation during that month was almost 
sixteen per cent greater than during 
the same month in 1947. In twelve 
states participation had increased twenty 
per cent or more, with Louisiana, 
where school lunches almost doubled, 
leading the way. 


Last Year’s Graduates 


More than a third of a million col- 
lege degrees were granted by American 
colleges and universities last year, ac- 
































1) HAVE A SURPRISE FOR YOU — IF YOU 
GOT YOUR DIPLOMA y, 





Practical Polly 





Dates to Remember 


June 19—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Fortieth annual conven- 
tion of American Home Economics 
Association, San Francisco 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 4-8—National Education Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Boston 

September 5—Labor Day 

October 10-15—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Denver 

October 12—Columbus Day 


November 5-12—National 4-H Club 
Achievement Week 

November 6-12—American Education 
Week : 


November 8—Election Day 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 16-18—School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

December 6-10—American Vocational As- 
sociation Convention, Atlantic City 





cording to a survey by the United 
States Office of Education. Harvard 
granted the largest number of doctorates 
(310), Columbia gave the most masters 
degrees (4,819) and the University of 
California graduated the largest num- 
ber of new B.S.’s and B.A.’s (7,103). 
The total number of bachelors and first 
professional degrees granted last year 
is nearly half again as much as a pre- 
vious high in the scholastic year of 
1939-40. Masters and second _profes- 
sional degrees had more than doubled 
and the number of doctors degrees had 
risen about twenty per cent. Nearly 
twice as many men as women received 
degrees last year. 


Chesterman Award Contest 

The one thousand dollar Chesterman 
Award is again being offered to the 
person who has made the greatest con- 
tribution to the progress of the soft 
drink industry during the year. Al- 
though anyone may enter, post-graduate 
students, college technical men, inde- 
pendent research workers and technical 
workers in the soft drink field are 
especially invited. Entries must be 
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filed by August 1. Further information 
can be obtained from the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 1128 
Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


New HEIB Directory 


Nonmembers will be able to buy the 
HEIB directory for, the first time this 
year. The directory, which is issued an- 
nually, lists the names, addresses and 
business affiliations of all home econo- 
mists in business. Qualifications for 
membership’ in the HEIB division of 
the AHEA are given along with a classi- 
fication of positions held by HEIB mem- 
bers. The directory can be obtained for 
two dollars from Dr. Marietta Eichel- 
berger, Treasurer HEIB, c/o Evaporated 
Milk Association, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Books on the Family 

Parents’ Magazine has just issued a list 
of the nine books published in 1948 
which it considers most useful for 
parents. Homemaking teachers may 
want several of them for reference in 
child care or family relations courses or 
for background references in counselling 
students. 


The books chosen by Parents’ with 
the cooperation of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America are: The Happy 
Home, by Agnes Benedict and Adele 
Franklin; Life with Family, by Jean 
Schick Grossman; Let’s Tell the Truth 
About Sex, by Howard Whitman; 
Ethics in Sex Conduct, by Clarence 
Leuba; Modern Pattern for Marriage, 
by Walter R. Stokes; Your Part in 
Your Child’s Education, by Bess B. 
Lane; I Learn from Children, by 
Caroline Pratt; Psychiatry: Its Evolu- 
tion and Present Status, by William 
C. Menninger; and Psychiatry and You, 
by Munro Leaf and W. C. Menninger. 


Mother-Daughter Day 

Family relations were realistically in- 
corporated into the school curriculum 
of Enderlin, North Dakota. high school 
last January when mothers and daugh- 
ters participated in a discussion of fam- 
ily relations. 

Before the discussion, each of twenty- 
three freshman girls in the class dropped 
problems they would like to discuss into 
a special question box. Six girls were 
chosen for the panel to summarize the 
questions and present solutions which 
would be acceptable to all. Oral invita- 


tions to the forum were given to all the | 


mothers and a small group of them were 
asked by telephone to participate in an 
informal discussion. These mothers were 
given a copy of the questions to be dis- 
cussed and one of them was chosen as 
chairman. 





Both mothers and daughters took part | 


in the lively discussion and many worth 
while suggestions were offered. Coffee 
was served to the mothers after the dis- 
cussion. This project was carried out by 
Florence Newman, a practice teacher 
and Cecilia Zine, the homemaking in- 
structor. 

—Reported by CrEcitia ZINE 


Home Economies Instructor 
Enderlin High School, North Dakota 
From Here to There— 


Elizabeth Beveridge, who has been 
equipment editor of the Woman’s Home 


Companion for a number of years, has | 


accepted a position with the Bureau of 


Human Nutrition and Home Economics | 


of the USDA. 


Doris Zumsteg has become the direc- 
tor of home economics for General Bak- 
ing Company. Miss Zumsteg was for- 
merly with the Betty Crocker Magazine 
of the Air, and preceding that was with 
the Francis H. Leggett Company. 





We are going to the 
AHEA Convention 
in San Francisco 


Are You? 


Please stop and visit with us at 


our PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS Booth No. 52 
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To visit Booth 81 
at the American Home Economics 
Convention in San Francisco, June 
28 to July 1. A cordial welcome 
awaits you. Literature on the many 
uses of Baking Soda will be avail- 
able here. 


To write for the bulletins on Bak- 
ing Soda which contain helpful 
information for Home Economists 
in the food, home management 
and good grooming fields. 


These Are Yours for the Asking 


Famous Arm and Hammer Brand 
and Cow Brand Baking Soda have 
many uses. “The Baking Soda 
Story” is written for the Home 
Economist only. “Bake the New 
Baking Soda Way,” “Household 
Uses for Baking Soda” and “Bak- 
ing Soda Aids Good Grooming” 
are prepared for both students 
and homemakers. 


Baking Soda is so pure it is used 
in food preparation, for cleansing 
any piece of equipment or utensil 
in which food is stored or in which 
it is prepared, and it is also an ex- 
cellent dentifrice. Information on 
all these topics is given in detail 
in the bulletins mentioned above. 


ARM AND HAMMER BRAND 
or COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


Church and Dwight Co., Inc. 
10 Cedar St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Books in Review 

















The Household Manual 


By Henrietta Ripperger 
Simon and Schuster, New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 246 1948 


This book is a revision of a 1940 edi- 
tion. Henrietta Ripperger’s experience 
as author of other books and feature 
writer for magazines has well qualified 
her to write this comprehensive house- 
hold manual. It is written more as a 
reference book for the young home- 
maker than as a school text. There is 
a clear answer to almost any question 
the young homemaker would want to 
ask. 

Part 1, Getting and Setting Up a Place 
to Live, discusses mortgages, building, 
decorating and completely furnishing 
the home. 

Part 2, The Operation of the Home, 
discusses insurance, care and upkeep, 
the place of a maid in the home, and 
home safety. 

Part 3, The Know-How About Food, 
is compiled with the help of Woman’s 
Day. The chapter Help, Help! is 
cleverly presented M an “alphabet 
book” form. 

Part 4, How To Be a Hostess, gives 
hints on how to plan for teas, dinner 
parties, luncheons and card parties and 
tells how to be a gracious hostess as 
well as an efficient cook. 

Although the organization of the 
book is good the reader is disappointed 
in not finding illustrations throughout 
the book. 

—Reviewed by Hazet Craic 
Contributing Editor to PHE 


Textile Fabries 
and Their Selection 


By Isabel B. Wingate 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Price $6.00 Pp. 640 1949 Revised 


In her preface Miss Wingate says that 
since the publication of the first edition 
in 1935 more new developments have 
occurred than in any corresponding 
period of textile industry, “The syn- 
thetic industry, with its variety of new 
raw materials and end-results has had 
its period of rapid growth,” she com- 
ments, “and the many special purpose 
finishing processes have been closely as- 
sociated with World War II.” 

The new third edition of Textile 
Fabrics has been revised in accordance 
with these advances to bring up-to-the- 
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minute information about textiles. No 
new chapters have been written but all 
have been considerably enlarged and 
new illustrations added. 

As in previous editions, Miss Wingate 
is primarily interested in presenting the 
facts about textiles that “make for satis- 
faction in use,” as she puts it. The 
material is slanted to consumer-buyer se- 
lection and to practical retail selling 
approaches. The book is still divided 
into two parts. The first covers the 
major textile fibers, weaves, finishes, 
dyeing and printing. The second part 
covers selection of appropriate fabrics 
in women’s, girls’ and infants’ wear, 
men’s and boys’ wear, domestics, dra- 
peries, curtains and upholsteries. Also 
included is a chapter on period styles 
in home furnishings and carpets. 

Because of the comprehensive and up- 
to-date information presented in Textile 
Fabrics the new revised edition will hold 
its position as one of the most useful 
texts for home economics textile classes 
as well as for retail training depart- 
ments. — 


Here’s Looking at You 
By Emily Wilkens 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 84 1945 


The designer of a smart line of Junior 
Miss fashions has turned author to give 
sage and sisterly advice on grooming 
and costume selection. Her book is 
written in a gay chatty style that should 
appeal to young girls—and old ones, 
too. 


In relating how she helped her two 
teen-age sisters to gain charm, poise 
and to dress attractively and appro- 
priately, Emily Wilkens gives a sound 
primer for glamour. She covers good 
grooming, exercise and diet, clothes se- 
lection and wardrobe planning. Any 





Is Your Library 
Up te Date? 


For a list of books reviewed 
in our Books in Review sec- 
tion during the past year, 
turn to page 337. 














young girl who learns and practices the 
principles outlined in this book will 
have established the pattern of the well- 
dressed woman for all time. 

Here is a sample of Miss Wilkens’ ad- 
vice to her teen-age sisters: “Clothes 
should never be more important than 
you yourself.” Being well dressed is “a 
matter of careful planning. It’s the sub- 
traction of nonessentials. It’s painting 
a portrait with just one high light— 
not with everything high lighted. And 
when you paint the portrait remember 
that the high light must be you.” 

The book was edited by Dorothy Roe 
Lewis and Sara Little has provided the 
sprightly illustrations. —R.R. 


Foods and 
Principles of Cookery 


By Natalie K. Fitch and 
Charlotte A. Francis 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 

Price $5.35 Pp. 406 1948 


This college text was written to ac- 
company “actual laboratory experience 
in food preparation, for which a man- 
ual including recipes—or the equivalent 
of such a manual—will be provided.” 

It stresses the chemistry of foods and 
methods or processes in cookery for 
the production of good food products. 
The manufacture of ingredients, the 
grading of foods and the conservation 
of nutritive values are included. Nu- 
merous diagrams, chemical reactions and 
tables explain the text much as a teacher 
explains her lecture by illustrations on 
the blackboard. However, this book 
includes more diagrams than a teacher 
usually has time to devise and use. 

The book is printed using bold-faced 
type and italics for emphasis and point 
indicators throughout. The style is 
simple, brief, to the point and all in- 
clusive. No pictorial illustrations are 
used. Examples used for explanation 
are indented and well spaced. Cross 
references and the chemical approach 
are the only difficulties that a first year 
college student might encounter in the 
use of this book. 

The text covers the complete field of 
cookery giving the conventional methods 
in use today with occasional comments 
on indications of research. It seems 
excellent as a book to give a scientific 
explanation of cookery. 

—Reviewed by PELA BRAUCHEFR 


Associate Professor, Home Economics 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Introductory Foods 


By Ossee Hughes 
The Macmilan Co., New York 
Price $4.25 Pp. 1949 Revised 


This elementary college’ foods text 
has been revised from the 1940 edition. 
The chapter on food preservation has 
been greatly expanded and new data on 
the nutritive value of processed foods has 
been introduced. New illustrations have 
been included to serve as visual aids 
and to aid in the development of better 
standards for prepared foods. The book 
is planned for a course which will in- 
clude liberal use of demonstrations by 
the instructor. —P.A. 
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The Art of Fish Cookery 


By Milo Miloradovich 


Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
MN. %. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 457 1949 


To lovers of sea food The Art of Fish 
Cookery offers a wealth of information 
on practically every fish that ever came 
out of sea, lake or river. 

General instructions for the cleaning 
and dressing of fish are given for those 
who do not live next door but one to 
a market. There are also any number 
of charts indicating, for example, Usual 
Market Forms, Sizes, Seasons and Pro- 
ducing Areas; Time Tables for Various 
Types of Cooking; and the many kinds 
of fish which are Canned, Dried, Salted 
in Brine, Smoked or Kippered. 

Recipes for practically every type of 
fish are prefaced by a paragraph or two 
of data, really a little biography, of the 
fish under discussion. The recipes them- 
selves are clear and easy to follow. 

Garnishes for different fish dishes are 
indicated and there is a chapter showing 
fish in season each month together with 
one balanced fish dish for that month. 
A comprehensive index makes it easy to 
find what is wanted in the pages of The 
Art of Fish Cookery. 

—Reviewed by Lity HAXworRTH WALLACE 


Treasured Polish Recipes 
for Americans 


Polanie Publishing Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Price $2.75 Pp. 169 1948 


This delightful book is a treasure in- 
deed for anyone who likes Polish food. 
Compiled by the Polanie Club, a group 
of Polish-Americans, it is said to be the 
first complete Polish cookbook in the 
English language to be published in the 
United States. English as well as Polish 

names are given for all the recipes and 
most of the quantities have been con- 
verted to standard American measure- 
ments. While perhaps more butter, eggs 
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and cream are used than the average 
cook may feel she can afford, all ingredi- 
ents specified are available in American 
stores. 

Each chapter is prefaced with a sum- 
mary of traditions and traditional cook- 
ing methods connected with the food 
being discussed. While many of the 
latter coincide with accepted procedure, 
some will cause raised eyebrows among 
home economists. For example: vege- 
tables that grow underground in the 
cold earth should always start cooking 


in cold water since hot water will shock | 


them; strong flavored vegetables should 
always be cooked in a large amount of 
water; potatoes cooked at a rolling boil 
will have hard centers. 





Throughout the recipe sections there | 


are clever sketches of Polish scenes and 
short poems, some in English and some 
in Polish. Such added touches, com- 
bined with the many authentic recipes, 
make this book a rare find for anyone 
interested in Polish cookery. 
—Reviewed by Patricia APPLEYARD 


Cooking for One 
By Elinor Parker 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 122 1949 


This book is a collection of menu 


suggestions and recipes for those who | 


live alone and do their own cooking. 
It is particularly planned for working 
people who eat their lunches away from 
home. The author dismisses breakfasts 
with the advice that they should be 
nourishing, and concentrates on the eve- 
ning meal. 

She pays special attention to dishes 
using foods that can be purchased in 
small quantities and which can be pre- 
pared in an hour or less. The many 
recipes for one serving will be especi- 
ally welcome to those who dislike the 
sometimes complicated mathematics of 
reducing larger recipes. Lists of neces- 


sary utensils for one person and mar- 
keting and storage suggestions should | 


also prove useful. —P.A. 


More Food for the Body 
for the Soul 


By Frances Youngren 
Moody Press, Chicago, III. 
Price $1.50 each Pp. 128 1948 


This book and its predecessor Food 
for the Body for the Soul, are an out- 
growth of the WMBI Home Hour, di- 
rected by Frances Youngren and spon- 
sored by the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago. Each contains a wide assort- 
ment of tasty-sounding recipes, many of 
them sent in by listeners. These recipes 
are printed on the left-hand pages of 
the two books. On the right-hand pages 
are inspirational poems, essays and terse 
345) 
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Housekeeping 
Easy 


By Dorothy Lois Abel 
Just Published! 


A complete, down-to-earth guide 
to simple, easy —and better — 
housekeeping for every woman 
who ever has to wash a dish, cook 
a meal, or wield a broom. A book 
that shows housekeeping can be 
a creative art. 313 pages. $2.75 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
HOUSE A HOME 


By KAY HARDY. A wise and 
entertaining book on how to “‘cre- 
ate” a hame on a budget. It tells 
you what and where to buy, how 
much to pay and how to arrange 
it. It offers a wealth of time- 
tested, money-saving ideas, and 
gives full instruction on how to 
do many things. More than 300 
pictures. $4.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
APPAREL DESIGN 


By HARRIET PEPIN. For de- 
signers, students of design, home 
sewers, or professional buyers or 
stylists. Gives sound. practical in- 
sight into design theory and en- 
ables you to select or design 
clothes that have that-extra pro- 
fessional touch. 300 illus. $5.00 


PRECISION DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH 
LINK. The first written material 
to be assembled on this method 
of creating a costume on a form 
—preferred by many designers as 
the most successful way of devel- 
oping a dress design. Includes 
504 illustrations. $4.00 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FREE! 


Fill out and send in the coupon below, or if 
you wish, you may use the ‘‘all-in-one'’ 
coupon at the back of this issue. 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





UST how effective are movies and 

television in teaching? ‘Teachers 

who want the answers to these ques- 
tions will be eager to hear the results 
of the Navy's current experiments in 
mass education. 

At Pennsylvania State College, experi- 
menters are going ahead with tests on 
the effectiveness of talking motion pic- 
tures as a teaching device. Early work 
was on suitable systems for analyzing 
the films themselves and for measuring 
group learning after the showing. Other 
aspects of the subject which are being 
studied are the comparative value of 
color and black-and-white and the ef- 
fects of length, repetition and various 
types of commentary and music. 

The Navy is also investigating the 
possibility of using television for mass 
education. Classes are being televised 
at the Merchant Marine Academy at 
King’s Point, New York and plans are 
being made to televise a science class 
at Port Washington High School on 
Long Island. From these tests, the 
Navy hopes to learn the length and 
teaching methods suitable to the medium 
and to determine how television-taught 
students compare with those taught by 
conventional methods. 


A-V at Stephens 
Intensive use of audio-visual aids is 
made at Stephens College in Colum- 
bia, Missouri. During 1947-48 a total 
of 6,553 reels, representing 659 titles, 


were shown on campus. Other learning 
aids such as wire, tape and disc re- 
corders, the opaque projector, slides, 
film strips, phonograph records and 
made-to-order illustrations are also 
used. An article in September 1948 
Saturday Review of Literature gives a 
good picture of this audio-visual pro- 
gram and the philosophy behind it. 


Basic Cooking Facts 


A new series of films, made especi- 
ally for high school and adult home- 
making classes, is now available. ‘Titles 
of the four one reel films are (1) 
Cooking; Planning and Organization; 
(2) Cooking: Measurements; (3) Cook- 


ing: Terms and What They Mean; 
(4) Cooking: Kitchen Safety. This 
series follows the group of six films 


on sewing techniques which was released 
by the same company last year. For 
information about either group, write 
to Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 
fist Street, New York City 17. 


For Home Planning Units 

Every step in planning and_ build- 
ing a home is outlined in The Story 
of a House, a new thirty-minute color 
film which will be available for schools 
next fall. Pointers on choosing a site, 
planning rooms for growing children, 
buying equipment and the use of color 
are among the technical advice given. 
This film should be especially helpful 
to classes in home planning and in- 





Little redecoration was necessary to turn this room from a nursery to an at- 
tractive bedroom for a high school boy, The Story of a House explains how 
children’s rooms can be so designed that they will grow up with their owners 
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terior decoration. Since there is heavy 
demand for the picture, bookings for 
next fall should be made as soon as 
possible. The movie, which was made 
with the advice of the editors of Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens and sponsored 
by seven home products manufacturers, 
is available free on loan from Sarra, 
Inc., 200 East 56th Street, New York 
City 22. 


Television and Education 


As the television industry grows, so 
does its contribution to education. In 
Chicago, non-credit adult education 
courses are given by television. The 
University of Louisville is teaching liter- 
ature via television and Washington 
State College and the University of 
Tulsa are also cooperating on the NBC 
University of the Air. For younger stu- 
dents, NBC is starting a series of enter- 
taining educational programs entitled 
Stop, Look and Learn. The NEA and 
the boards of education of New York 
City, Philadelphia and Baltimore are 
working with the station on the latter 
project. 

As more and more communities come 
within range of television programs, 
homemaking teachers will want to un- 
derstand how this new audio-visual de- 
vice can help them. One reference is 
The Modern School Looks at Tele- 
vision. For a copy write to John K. 
West, Vice-President in charge of Public 
Relations, RCA Victor Division, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Audio-Visual Organization 


Training teachers and other leaders 
in the use of audio-visual aids can be 
made easier by a new series of profes- 
sional filmstrips which show the work- 
ing of typical successful audio-visual pro- 
grams in real communities. The Large- 
City Audio-Visual Aids Organization was 
made in Newark, New Jersey; the small 
city filmstrip in Dearborn, Michigan; the 
college version in State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington; and The 
County Audio-Visual Aids Organization 
in San Diego County, California. The 
fifth filmstrip, The Slide-Film in Teach- 
ing, is not a new release. The set of five 
is sold by Young America Films, |8 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. for 
$4.00. Single prints are $1.00. 
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The Bulletin Board 





N exhibit of some of the first work 

done by food classes is a good way 

for public relations minded teachers 
to start the fall term with a flourish. 
The foods department of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, put on such a display in 
a down town show window last year. 
When school opened in September, both 
eighth grade and high school classes 
had lessons in canning and preserving. 
The junior high school girls canned 
fruits and vegetables to take home and 
made jellies for use later at school 
during meal preparation lessons. The 
senior high school students preserved 
a large variety of fruits and vegetables 
as well as chicken, jam and _ jellies. 
They also studied freezing methods. 

When the girls’ products were dis- 
played in the public service company 
window, they looked so attractive that 
several women, without reading the 
posters, went into the store to buy. Can- 
ning equipment and a bulletin board 
with reference materials from both the 
government and_ private companies 
were displayed along with the food it- 
self. The whole exhibit was set off 
by attractively arranged pumpkins, 
squash, gourds, Indian corn, autumn 
leaves, berries, pine cones, milkweed 
and_ branches. 

The teachers who planned this ex- 
hibit were Clarice Shannon, Louise 
Temple, Lillian E. Hartwell and Lor- 
etto G. Dolan, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Nashua. 


Action in Displays 


A moving object attracts attention. 
That has been the theory behind signs 
that flash off and on and the little ani- 
mated displays seen so often in jewel- 
ers’ windows. When it is not possible 
to have a display that actually moves, 
one which gives the illusion of motion 
is sometimes just as good and can be 
even better. The John P. Harding 
restaurants in Chicago have used this 
idea in planning some recent attractive 
window displays. A cardboard waiter 
in one scene seems about to dash to 
the kitchen to fill an order. Three 
papier mache figures in another dis- 
play—a bear, a carrot and a potato— 
are dancing together, and a mother 
hen in a third casts an affectionate 
eye toward a pink plastic egg. 

Papier mache figures made by pro- 
fessional display people are not within 
the budgets of home economics depart- 
ments, but the principle is still good. 
In clothing displays, it is a good idea 
to have at least one dress on a model 
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Everyone who walked past this store window in Nashua, New Hampshire, last fall 


found out what home economics classes were learning. The canned goods on 


display in the foreground are set off by the attractive posters ‘in the rear 


borrowed from a store. An arrange- 
ment which suggests a room in use— 
for example, clothing grouped around 
an open trunk or suitcase as though 
about to be packed—or any other de- 
vice which makes the display tell a 
story, can be used to suggest action. 
This has the additional advantage of 
giving the exhibit unity, a characteristic 
frequently lacking in exhibits planned 
by amateurs who try to get as many 
things in as possible. 


Hobby Bulletin Board 


Why not encourage your students to 
develop stimulating hobbies? A hobby 
bulletin board serves this purpose in 
Clarkdale, Arizona. Each week a dif- 
ferent girl takes charge of the home- 
making department bulletin board and 
art center, bringing from home what- 
ever she needs to display her hobby, 
Bess Haltigan, the teacher there, re- 
ports. 

Lettering for Posters 


It is not always possible to find let- 
ters to trace for posters which are ex- 
actly the right size and shape, nor do 
cut-out letters always give the desired 
effect. Frequently hand-lettering will 
be necessary. In the April issue of 
School Arts, H. Wilmont Richardson 
gives advice to would-be professional 
letterers. While the intricate care and 


‘accuracy he advises may be too time- 


consuming and nerve-wracking for an 
amateur, he offers a number of sugges- 


tions which should be useful for any- 
one who must draw letters by hand. 

Careful measuring is essential to neat- 
ness. The lettering should just fill 
the space planned and letters should be 
evenly spaced and equal in size. Mr. 
Richardson suggests a triangular twelve- 
inch boxwood ruler for measuring. 
Measurements should always be made 
both vertically and horizontally and 
light guide lines drawn for accurate 
alignment of letters. It may be neces- 
sary to sketch letters in lightly four or 
five times before they are properly 
placed. Then they should be carefully 
outlined with a pencil. When the letters 
are perfect, they should be inked in. 
A fine pen is easiest for an amateur, 
but, Mr. Richardson points out, a fine 
brush properly used gives a neater ef- 
fect. It is better to make letters right 
in the first place, but if the pen or brush 
slips, Chinese white can be used to cover 
the error. 


Ideas to Sell? 


Practical Home Economics will pay 
three dollars for each bulletin board 
idea accepted for use on this page. Any 
plan for using bulletin board space 
or for exhibits or show case displays 
can be used. Pictures and _ sketches 
can accompany your contribution, but 
they are not necessary. If you send 
original posters, we may be able to 
reproduce them. 
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The »~@> seniors of the General Foods clan 


pon A YEAR! New products all 
over the place . . . old products 
blossoming out in new forms. . . tele- 
vision shows springing up like grass! 

As you’d expect, there’s been plenty 
of excitement, along with days and 
days of solid hard work, around the 





The dramatic progress of the new Swans Down Instant 
Cake Mix is making 1949 a busy year for Barbara Samp- 
son, in charge of the Consumer Service activities of the 
Swans Down products. Pictured at right are Rachel Stone, 
Virginia Schroeder, Barbara Sampson, Mildred Hearn 
and Leurean Petitt, making an oven temperature cake test. 


‘ 


General Foods Consumer Service 
Department. 

New tests—new recipes— new 
methods—new faces. Would you like 
to take a peek at what—and who—is 
making news at G.F.? 

Here we are .. 


Five familiar General Foods favorites: Minute Tapioca, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Baker’s Cocoa, Birds Eye 
Frosted Foods and Jell-O. And five newcomers bearing 
the same proud names: Minute Rice, Swans Down In- 
stant Cake Mix, Baker’s 4-in-1 Sweet Cocoa Mix, Birds 
Eye Orange Juice and Jell-O Tapioca Pudding. 







Florida joyfully greeted an airliner load of famous 
food editors recently. They had come to Lake Wales to 
find out all about the sensation of the 1949 food world, 
frozen orange juice concentrate. 

Howard Lochrie, director of marketing for the Birds 
Eye-Snider Division, Rose Briem and Helen Rose of 
Consumer Service led the party from the field to re- 
ceive a royal welcome from Florida’s Governor Warren. 


Preparing to make a film for television in which the star 
will be a luscious Orange Coconut and Chocolate Tapioca 
Parfait, Helen Rose arranges the table. She handles the 
service for the whole big family of Jell-O desserts, which 
now includes versatile Jell-O Rice Pudding and three 
Jell-O Tapiocas. 
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Baker's 4-in-1 Sweet Cocoa Mix makes marvelous sauces, 
instant hot cocoa, candies, and frostings. Barbara Brand, 
Product Representative, is shown here watching Eliza- 
beth McFadden experiment with a new recipe for the 
4-in-1 label. 
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want you to MEET THE as NEWCOMERS! 











Helen Thackeray, the new man- 
ager of the expanding General 
Foods Home Laundry Center, 
is discussing some La France 
and Satina fabric tests with 
Muriel Fox, also a Staff Associ- 
ate, while Carra Lee Gist, laun- 
dry specialist, examines another 
fabric for washability. 


Wonderful creole and casserole dishes and novel rice puddings are 
fast work with the new Minute Rice. Mrs. Margaret Murphy 
(center), assisted by Alice Ryan (left) and Janet Glenn, set up a 
showing of dishes to appear in future advertising. 
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é The General Foods Consumer Serv- 
ice group shown at left in Marie 
Sellers’ office has been with the de- 
partment since 1947 or earlier. 
They are, left to right, Fay Bur- 
nett, Barbara Sampson, Marie 
Sellers, Eulalia Blair, Ellen-Ann 
Dunham, Grace Mary Gustafson, 
Rose Briem, Mildred Hearn, Helen 
Rose. 







Frances Barton’s friendly 
smile greets the American 
homemaker from millions 
of packages, ads and recipe 
folders developed by Gen- 
eral Foods Consumer Serv- 
ice Department. The train- 
ing, experience, and help- 
fulness which she symbol- 
izes are always at your call 





Visit our General Foods 
booth at the Convention 


San Francisco June 28 
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HE shape of things to come is deftly 
and boldly molded in the present 
popular Bride’s Course offered by the 
home economics department of the 


Bakersfield High School. Seven daily 
classes are under the tutelage of Bess 
Hallagan and myself. 

Previous to 1945 the Bride’s Course 
was a departmental requirement for 
all home economics majors and two 
classes then satisfied the demands. At 
that time, I reorganized the course and 
broadened the field of endeavor so that 
it was made available to all senior girls 
irrespective of a previous home eco- 
nomics background. Since then the de- 
mand for the course increased steadily 
to the point that in the following year 
six Classes were taught. In 1947 the in- 
stitution of the vocational training pro- 
gram and a continued growing interest 
in the Bride’s Course made the addition 
of another instructor necessary. The 
course is designed to include the work 
of two semesters and although cnroll- 
ment is optional in either or both semes- 
ters, ninety-five per cent of the students 
enroll in the year’s course, and at pres- 
ent the total enrollment numbers one 
hundred and seventy-five students. 

The Bride’s Course is planned to in- 
clude practical and theoretical fields as 
well as intangible but important factors 
such as the development of favorable at- 
titudes. Training includes the improve- 
ment of personal relationships and an 
appreciation of the spiritual values and 
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On a field trip for the Bride’s 
Course, these two girls listen 
intently while a salesman ex- 
plains furniture construction 
to them. The Bride’s Course 
has been able to gain the co- 
operation of many Bakersfield 
merchants — a_ relationship 
which gives unusual practical 
value to their consumer educa- 
tion unit and has stimulated 
much community interest in 
the popular homemaking class 


The Bride's Course 


responsibilities for marriage. Establish- 
ing a home, acquiring skill in managing 
finances, raising a family and participa- 
tion as a useful citizen in the community 
are the other projects offered by this 
course, 

A series of units, supplemented by 
field trips and practical demonstrations 
to illustrate the theories offered, begin 
with a unit of food preservation which 
demonstrates freezing and canning tech- 
niques of fruit and vegetables. There 
is a nutritional unit with objectives cal- 
culated to improve health through the 
evaluation of diet and scientific meal 
planning. 

Towards the establishment of a home, 
a unit embraces the study of house 
plans which cover a range from $4,700 


‘to. $18,000 and from mobile construction 


housing units to the most formal types 
of architectural construction. Special 
emphasis is placed on kitchen and stor- 
age space planning. 

An interior decoration unit completes 
the homemaking project with a thor- 
ough study of floor coverings, the selec- 
tion and arrangement of furniture, and 
color harmony. 

Of obvious practical value is a con- 


sumer education unit which offers train- 
ing in the evaluation and subsequent 
intelligent purchase of kitchen utensils 
and large equipment such as ironers, 
stoves, washers and refrigerators. The 
theoretical study is followed by visits to 
the various appliance centers which en- 
able the students to acquaint them- 
selves first hand with equipment and 
with »local sources of supply in their 
community. Through extremely amic- 
able public relations, the merchants have 
offered an unusual degree of coopera- 
tion and thus community interest in 
the Bride’s Course has been greatly 
stimulated by these field trips. 

The home nursing unit, under the 
auspices of the Red Cross, covers a nine- 
week program which leads to a Red 
Cross certificate in Home Nursing and 
Mother and Baby Care. A brief course 
in genetics is followed by instruction 
in the care of the mother and child. 
A psychological study of the child from 
the age of one year through adolescence 
is supplemented by field trips to kin- 
dergarten and nursery school centers 
where practical observations add to the 
theories studied. 

Carried in various ways throughout 
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Through a realistic demonstra- 
tion in homelike surroundings, 
these members of the Bride’s 
Course learn, step by step, the 
proper techniques for bathing a 
baby. This lesson is a part of 
the home nursing unit which is 
sponsored by the Red Cross. 
Girls who complete the nine- 
week unit satisfactorily receive 
a Red Cross certificate in 
Home Nursing and Mother. and 
Baby Care besides class credit 


-in Bakersfield High School 


the year’s work is the development of 
self-analysis and self-evaluation in re- 
gard to improvement in personal ap- 
pearance, in the selection of clothes, in 
the use of cosmetics and in the develop- 
ment of pleasing personal characteris- 
ics. Clothing budgets are prepared and 
demonstrations by beauticians complete 
the work of the unit. Field trips to the 
department stores and fashion shows de- 
velop abilities in the selection of fash- 
ion-right clothes and a proper sense of 
money values. 

The study of personal relations forms 
an important phase in the course and 
includes a study of how to make and 
keep friends, the boy and girl relation- 
ships, the development of good attitudes 
towards parents and other members of 
the family. Training in what constitutes 
a good hostess is amplified by a study of 
flower and table decorations, table. set- 
tings, the proper use of silver, china 
and glassware and the correct form to 
be observed in all types of home en- 
tertaining. 

Financial matters receive considera- 
tion in a study of insurance, loans, sav- 
ings and investments. Sample budgets 
for married couples are set up and the 
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By Esther D. Shellman 


Senior Homemaking Teacher 
Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield, California 


theory of intelligent budgeting is prac- 
tically demonstrated. 

Throughout the course visual aids of 
all descriptions are used. These in- 
clude slides, film strips and an opaque 
projector which was recently added. 
The opaque projector enables the show- 
ing of colored pictures from current 
magazines flashed on a vita-light screen. 
The library has proved to be an in- 
valuable source of material through the 
cooperation of the librarian who has 
added current books on the units cov- 
ered in the course. Miss Lida Siemon 
is the head of the home economics de- 
partment of the Bakersfield High School 
and there are ten instructors on the 
home economics faculty 

Because of the book adoption policy 
which necessitates the use of texts for 
a period of three or more years, the 
Home Economics Department has advo- 
cated the purchase of books from a 
special fund. Those books are pur- 
chased in lots of six to ten copies and 
are used as reference books for col- 





lateral reading. In this way, the new- 
est books in the field can be added to 
our department library and the latest 
books can always be part of our basic 
equipment. The following bibliography 
includes texts and supplementary read- 
ing material, and also includes a list of 
the films which have been found to be 
the most useful in the development of 
our various units. 


Bibliography 
Texts 


KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE, Wingate, I. B.; 
Gillespie, H. R. and Addison, B., Harper 
and Brothers, 1944, 

GOOD FOOD AND NUTRITION, Amidon, E. P.; 
Bradbury. D. E. and Drenckham, V. V., John 
Wiley and Sons Inc., 1946. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS HOME NURSING, Trott, 
Lona L. (School Edition) Blakiston Co., 1943. 

GOOD MANNERS, McLean, Beth Bailey, Manual 
Arts Press, 1974. 

CUES FOR YOU, Ryan, Graves M., D. Appleton 
Century Co., 1940. 


Supplementary Books 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MARRIAGE, Contribu- 
tors, Groves, Ernest et al. Prentice Hall Ine., 
1946. 

MODERN MARRIAGE, Popenoe, Paul, Macmillan 
Co., 1946, 

MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS, Bowman, Henry, 
MeGraw-llill Book Co., 1948. 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE, Groves, Gladys 
Holt, Henry, and Co., 1942. 

YOUR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING, Landis, 
Paul and Bond, Helen, MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1949, 

YOU AND YOUR FAMILY, Moore, B. and Leahy, 
D. Heath, D. C. and Co., 1948. 

TEEN DAYS, Strain, Frances Bruce. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1946. 

STEP BY STEP IN SEX EDUCATION, Swift, Edith 
H. Maemillan Co., 1947. 

YOUR CHILD’S DEVELOPMENT AND GUIDANCE, 
Meek, Lois Hayden. J. P. Lippincott Co., 1940, 

LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN, Bradbury, 
D. E. and Amidon, E. P. D. Appleton Century 
Co., 1916, 

(Concluded on page 342) 
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Better Teaching 


Through 


Better Discussion 


In May Miss Walsh described several discussion methods and their value in 
teaching homemaking in an article called Thinking Doesn’t Come Naturally. 
This month she shows how to make discussions rich learning experiences 


By Letitia Walsh 


Head, Home Economies Education 
University of Hlinois, Urbana 


O do better teaching is the natural 

desire of every teacher of home 

economics. Effective discussions do 
improve the interest and growth of stu- 
dents, hence the teacher’s own satisfac- 
tion and security. What price must be 
paid for improved discussions? 


More Thoughtful Pre-Planning 

A positive desire for better discus- 
sions calls for improvements in four 
areas. More thoughtful pre-planning 
is one. Note that word “thoughtful”! 
Reflective thinking based on facts is 
definitely implied for the teacher. Un- 
derstanding how her students live and 
learn is no more imperative than is a 
knowledge of the realities of today’s 
world with the changing role of women, 
the increasing potentialities of group 
action, the impact of technology and 
economics upon personal and family life. 
Above all else, the teacher must con- 
sider how a discussion will affect the 
individual student. 

For example, a teacher is thinking 
through individual assignments in a les- 
son on cake making. If an insecure 
adolescent is struggling for acceptance 
in her class group, little energy or 
spirit are left for meticulous skill in the 
preparation of a traditional cake. 
Recognizing this, the teacher tries to 
meet her need through the quick and 
easy preparation of a “ready-mix.” Later 
in class the teacher may find this same 
adolescent, flushed with an _ unaccus- 
tomed sense of adequacy, unselfcon- 
sciously contributing critical thinking 
to the discussion during which not only 
products but investments in time, ef- 
fort and money are compared. A minor 
decision in pre-planning? Perhaps, but 
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freedom to grow is a major gain for any 
individual! 


More Variety in Resources Used 


Students who are largely confined 
to textbook study in many of their 
classes hope for something more in home 
economics. Do they get it? If they do 
not, the teacher is losing one of her best 
opportunities for improving discussions. 

Surely there is no teacher who has 
failed to utilize some colorful bit from 
Cheaber by the Dozen as a case situa- 
tion for class discussion! Compare the 
prosaic statements about a family coun- 
cil, as found in textbooks, with the 
description of the Gilbreth struggles in 
making the idea really function. Out 
of a merry but understanding discussion 
of the reasons for the difficulties will 
come a deeper insight into human re- 
lations and the democratic processes of 
family life. 

Women’s magazines offer equally 
thought-provoking materials for classes. 
The teacher’s task is to recognize the 
learning possibilities inherent in what 
may appear to be merelv leisure-time 
reading. This year a class of senior 
boys and girls was attempting to set 
up the goals of homemaking. Nothing 
very inspired came out of the class dis- 
cussion until poems on homemaking 
from popular magazines were provided. 
Almost immediately values were identi- 
fied in the poems and hotly debated 
as suitable goals for the homemakers of 
the future. One boy, disturbed by the 
apparent implication that only women 
were homemakers, wrote a short poem 
to present the partnership needed in 
building tomorrow’s homes. No longer 
was the phrase. “goals of homemaking,” 
some vague verbalization. Thanks to 
the analysis of poetry, each student 
formulated his own goals in terms of 
the values he most cherished. 

Consider, too, the many possibilities 
in audio-visual aids. The subjects avail- 


able today cover a wide range from 
the efficient cleaning of a refrigerator 
as presented in the film strip, How 
Does She Do It, provided by Household 
Finance Corporation in Chicago, to the 
scientifically accurate films on mental 
hygiene such as The Feeling of Hos- 
tility produced by the Canadian Film 
Board. Careful planning of the dis- 
cussion can bring about real changes 
in behavior. For example, after a thor- 
ough discussion of the situation pictured 
in The Feeling of Hostility, not only 
the students but the teacher are likely 
to show more friendliness to each other. 
Thus teacher growth parallels student 
growth. And why not, in our rapidly 
changing world? 


More Active Student 
Participation 


A third way in which teaching may 
be improved is by stimulating more ac- 
tive student participation in the proc- 
esses of reflective thinking. No longer 
is a teacher confined to a general class 
discussion where, in spite of her best 
efforts, a few bright and/or articulate 
students dominate the thinking. 

In gaining active participation from 
a heterogeneous group, few methods can 
equal a buzz session. For example, the 
subject under consideration may be the 
rights of baby sitters. The group 
may be made up of somewhat dis- 
gruntled sitters and of equally dis- 
gruntled mothers. Problems are first 
suggested by both “sides.” These are 
summarized into a few challenging ques- 
tions. Small groups of mothers and 
sitters then seek together amiable and 
satisfactory solutions to the different 
problems. The best ideas of each group 
are shared with all the others. After 
careful evaluation of all suggestions, a 
committee is selected to develop a 
“Code” for employers and another for 
sitters. Later these are to be incor- 
porated into a manual for local dis- 
tribution. 

This lesson also illustrates the chang- 
ing role of what used to be designated 
as an “outside speaker” but is now 
entitled a “resource person.” Rarely 
now does one “authority” lecture to 
an often embarrassingly inattentive class. 
Rather class members invite persons 
who can contribute to the problem un- 
der discussion ideas that are otherwise 
unavailable to them. Again cooperative 
learning takes place, and both school 
and community are enriched by the 
process. 

The almost infinite variety possible in 
spontaneous student practice of real- 
life situations has not yet been fully 
explored in home economics. No longer 
need a class be limited to dramatiza- 
tions of such problems as introductions 
and mock table service. Every area of 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Home economics students assemble in the foods laboratory at 
Texas A & I College to take part in the weekly radio program. 
Author Aline McKenzie is standing behind the microphone 


ROADCASTING programs on 

foods, nutrition and homemaking 

is one of the most exciting experi- 
ences a home economist can have. | 
know. I have had a radio program 
since 1946 with only a_ year’s inter- 
mission. 

My radio career came about as 4a 
result of some writing which I had been 
doing for years—AvI Menu of the 
Month* and the Gulf Coast Home- 
maker. The latter was sponsored by 
the Houston gas company and when 
they decided to present three fifteen- 
minute programs weekly for a semester, 
they asked me to take charge. I ad- 
mit that I went into this radio ven- 
ture with much fear and _ trembling, 
but after the first scripts were written 
and the first broadcasts made, it became 
more fun than work. Every person | 
have had on my broadcasts is eager to 
be back on the air again. 

Our first broadcast in February 1946 
was opened with this parody of School 
Days: 


“School days, school days, 

More and better food ways 

Buying and planning and cooking, too; 

These are the things we will help you 
Oise 


After the musical introduction, the 
station announcer delivered a_ short 
commercial for Houston Natural Gas 
Corporation. 1 was introduced, and 
alter extending good morning greet- 
ings, I called upon each of the four 
students who were participating in the 
day's broadcast. Each gave her name 
and home town address. 

he broadcasts were presented from 
a’ room adjoining the regular foods 
laboratory. Four of the class members 
who had been taught to operate the 
radio controls were always on hand 
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Kingsville, 


fifteen minutes before broadcasting 
time. A long-distance line was engaged 
from Station KWBU, a 50,000 watt sta- 
tion in Corpus Christi, forty miles 
away. Thus the programs were trans- 
mitted by remote control but directly 
from the department. A regular foods 
laboratory was in progress during the 
broadcast, and even though the students 
were cautioned to make no noise during 
that fifteen minutes on the air, some- 
times the hum of the egg beaters and 
rattles of the pots and pans lent an 
authentic bit of reality to the broad- 
cast. j 

Every student in the classes participat- 
ed, and, though none had speech train- 
ing or experience in broadcasting, the 
programs were well presented and fa- 
vorably received. The improvement that 
the girls made with each successive 
appearance on the air could be noted, 
also the students found that they had 
retained information given on the broad- 
casts better than regular class work. 

A daily recipe concluded each pro- 
gram. This proved to be a popular fea- 
ture and many listeners wrote in re- 
questing the ‘‘Radio Recipes of the 
Month.” Each month five thousand 
copies were distributed by mail and 
through the district and local gas of- 
fices. The first. semester broadcasts 
were from 10:15 to 10:30 on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, but the time 
was changed to 11:30 to 11:45 so that 
more homemakers could listen. 

It is interesting to note that there 
has been a sharp increase in enrollment 
in the department of home economics 
at Texas A & I College since the “Class- 
room of the Air’ was begun in Feb- 
ruary 1946. While this increase may 
not be attributed wholly, or perhaps 
even in part, to the broadcasts, it is 
felt that they have contributed appreci- 
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ably to an increased interest in college 
home economics. 

Since the program was a success the 
first semester, the gas company spon- 
sored it the entire school year of 1946- 
47. As a new feature homemakers were 
invited to send in their current food 
problems and questions relating to 
home management. ‘The answers were 
given along with the name and home 
town of the homemaker who sent in the 
question. 

The topics of discussion were planned 
for each semester. Following is a list of 
typical subjects for the broadcasts of 
one term: 

1. Outline of Broadcasts; 2. Wise Spending 
for Food; 3. Economical Food Purchasing; 
4. School Lunches; 5. Fight Food Waste; 6. Im- 
portance of Good Breakfasts; 7. Food News; 
8. Easily Prepared Meals; 9. Good Food Prepara- 
tion; 10. Halloween Party Planning; 11. Citrus 


Fruits; 12. Bananas; 13, Bread-Batters; 14. 
Doughs. 


15. Mexican Meals; 16. Yeast Breads; 17. 
Grading of Foods; 18. Nuts; 19. Meat Substi- 
tute:; 20. Getting the Most out of Foods; 
21. Thanksgiving Holiday Plans; 22. Using Left- 
overs; 23. Eggs; 24. Molasses; 25. Sweet Pota- 
toes; 26, History of Cookery; 27. The American 
Breakfast—A Heritage; 28. Pies. 


29. Christmas Cakes; 30. Christmas Cookies; 
31. Christmas Candies; 32. Carving; 33. Christ- 
mas Greetings; 34. Christmas Left-overs; 35. 
New Years Eve Parties; 36. New Year's Greet- 
ings (Dr. E. N. Jones); 37. Starting the New 
Year with Proper Diets; 38. Tender Cuts of 
Meat; 39. Less Tender Cuts of Meat; 40. Poul- 
try; 41. Milk in the Diet; 42. Beans; 43. Fish; 
44. Vegetables; 45. Salads; 46. Gelatin; 47. Bev- 
erages; 48. Soup; 49. Summary and Review. 

We used the type of dialogue that 
could be heard in any classroom with 
student-teacher questions and answers. 
Each lesson was introduced by the his- 
tory of the particular food under dis- 
cussion or interesting facts about it, 
the aim being to create interest and 
curiosity about the subject of the day 
as well as to describe its food value and 
importance in the diet. The scripts 
were written in the language of the 
student and at rehearsals each girl was 


(Concluded on page 344) 
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Manners on the Job 


By Marjorie Griffin Groll 


HORTLY before, or immediately 

after you are out of college, you 

home economics trained girls will 
apply for and get jobs. To them you 
need to bring not only specialized train- 
ing but a good measure of native in- 
telligence. The latter does not refer 
to book learning, but the ability to sense 
a situation and adapt to it. 

First of all, dress for your job. To 
be professional, you must look the part. 
Abandon college sports togs and don 
business clothes. If you have difficulty 
deciding what suit and hat are going 
to do the most for you, get the opinion 
of a friend or well-dressed womati-su- 
perior. 

In your wardrobe have at least one 
smart, basic outfit. A good suit usually 
fills this bill. Choose accessories which 
may be worn with several outfits. Then 
you can have a better hat, bag, shoes 
and gloves than if you spent smaller 
amounts on three or more sets of ac- 
cessories in different colors. I wish all 
of you would have to travel and live 
out of a suitcase for a month or two. 
Then you would automatically be forced 
to select a minimum of accessories to 
set off several outfits. 

Keep in mind that hats are a must 
for business wear. And play shoes are 
for that purpose only. We do not 
see women in business going in for 
strictly mannish suits and the boyish 
bobs of years ago, but we do see 
them neat, feminine, smartly attired and 
ready for business. 

Keep this in mind when making home 
calls. A neat and businesslike appear- 
ance will go a long way toward win- 
ning the housewife’s friendship and con- 
fidence. 

What about demonstration attire? 
First of all select uniforms that become 
you. You will be surprised how dif- 
ferent you look on the job than in 
the college foods lab. There you prob- 
ably wore uniforms that were easy for 
you to launder. Now your chief con- 
sideration will be the becomingness of 
the style to you. 

Shop for uniforms as you would a 
party dress. Try on different styles. 
Watch for interesting little details such 
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as tucks at the shoulder. Find the 
collar styles most becoming to you. 
Some girls look best in a round one 
buttoned closely around the neck. 
Those with round faces are smarter in 
a tailored turnback neckline. The but- 
tons may be detachable or sewed on. 
If you choose detachable ones you will 
have -no last-minute worries about 
broken buttons—and they will not get 
into the laundry and be dulled. 

If you work in a department with 
several other girls, you may not be able 
to choose your uniform with such care- 
ful attention to your individual charac- 
teristics, but this should not mean that 
your appearance will be any less im- 
maculate and spruce. 

We all know color does a lot psycho- 
logically. I like a uniform with a high 
left-hand pocket so that a gay kerchief 
can be tucked into it. And whether 
it is the kerchief or the uniform, be 
sure everything is starched and well 
ironed. Do not just have one or two 
uniforms; have three or four or more, 
depending upon the laundry service and 
how often you wear them. Do not wear 
a uniform all morning and then wear 
it on the stage that afternoon. Slip 
into a fresh uniform just before you 
go before the public. Allow time to 
put those last minute cosmetic touches 
to your face and hair. Look as if you 
had just stepped out of a bandbox! 

Do not wear last summer’s cast-off 
white dress shoes. Buy a good well built 
pair especially for your professional 
work. If they have shoe strings, keep 
them laundered; when they wear out, 
get new ones. Keep those shoes spot- 
less, with the heels in repair and _ per- 
fect alignment. 

Nail polish and hair nets are dis- 
cussed pro and con. Some folks in- 
sist on hair nets. They are necessary 
if you have long, dangling locks. On 
the other hand, they do not enhance 
the looks of one who has a neat hair- 


do. A modest tone of nail polish is not 
objectionable to most superiors. If you 
do wear polish while demonstrating, 
be sure it is not chipped and is in 
perfect condition. If you cannot work 
without chipping nail polish, wear the 
clear type and be sure your nails are 
clean and well shaped. 

Underneath all this outward perfec- 
tion, be sure that you and all your 
lingerie are immaculate. Take to heart 
the advertisements on sudsing your un- 
derthings, bathing, shampooing and 
personal grooming. Whatever you do, 
be discreet in the use of perfume and 
cologne. Do not let the people you 
work with believe that you dash on a 
generous amount of heavy fragrance 
instead of taking a bath. 

Getting along with people weighs 
heavily in the top-notch success scale. 
I think seventy-five per cent of a girl’s 
success is dependent on her working 
with and being liked not only by her 
audience but by her co-workers. Good 
manners are the key to success on any 
job. Always have a pleasant greeting 
for the secretaries, stenographers and 
clerical assistants in your organization. 
You may have to be in and out of the 
office a great deal during the day. Then 
there are night meetings—the hours for 
which may be balanced by the following 
morning off. Let it be known, casually, 
why you come and go as you do. Of 
course, your boss should always know 
where you are. 

Never let the fact that a man wears 
overalls rather than a white collar cause 
you to snub him. He is just as skilled 
in his work as you are in yours, and 
when it comes to getting equipment 
lined up for a demonstration, you need 
the full cooperation of the skilled serv- 
ice man, electrician, carpenter and jan- 
itor. If they like you, they can sug- 
gest things that will make your demon- 
stration platform or kitchen look tops 

(Concluded on page 342) 
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ANY of the customs associated with 
courtship and marriage developed 
in Greece, Rome and Egypt. Even 

with the patina of ages, these customs 
are easily recognized as being common 
practice today. 

In Greece, young men, possibly stu- 
dents in the akademus, or grove where 
Plato once taught, were wont to cut 
the name of their fair lady in the bark 
of the sacred oak. This form of public 
announcement of love still persists with 
embellishments, both on and off the 
campus. Greek swains also decorated 
the front door of a sweetheart’s home 
with flowers, thereby inaugurating a 
costly but charming modern custom 
which so delights the chosen lady, and 
many florists. Another Greek custom 
was for an accepted lover to wear a 
garland of flowers, or at least a single 
blossom, as a symbol of his successful 
courtship. Thus, again, did flowers 
enter the happy picture. Today no 
wedding is complete without floral ac- 
cessories. 

The presence of flower girls in a wed- 
ding party originated in a delightful 
court custom in which similarly dressed 
younger sisters of the bride participated 
in the wedding ceremony. In the bridal 
procession they walked before the bride 
and each carried a sheaf of wheat to 
symbolize a fruitful union. For the 
same reason people of the Near East 
threw rice on the bridal pair. An ad- 
ditional reason for this practice was a 
primitive desire to provide food for 
any lurking evil spirit intent upon in- 
juring the bride. The Greeks ground 
wheat and poured it over the bride 
while Anglo-Saxons did the same thing 
with a type of wild maize. The Romans 
threw small nuts as symbols of starting 
a new family. 

In many countries the wearing of a 
garland of flowers by the bride on her 
wedding day was an important part 
of the nuptial picture. The flower 
chaplet was the “badge and coronet 
of a virtuous maiden” and only such 
were permitted ‘to wear a ring on her 
finger, a brooch on her breast and a 
garland on her head on her wedding 
day.” Roman brides were the first to 
wear garlands of orange blossoms, doing 
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This is the second of two articles by 
Mr, Leggett dealing with the history of 
courtship and wedding customs. The 
first installment, published in May, 
dealt with the historical development of 
courtship. This month he discusses the 
origins and significance of modern 
wedding customs and _ superstitions 


so as a symbol of the golden fruit 
presented by Jupiter to Juno on their 
wedding day. Roman brides believed 
that orange blossoms symbolized lasting 
marital happiness. The more practical 
Syrian brides who also wore garlands 
of orange blossoms, did so as a symbol 
of fruitfulness, for they knew that the 
orange tree was the most prolific fruit 
bearing plant in existence. 

The custom of tossing the bridal bou- 
quet to unmarried girl members»of the 
wedding party originated in France. 
Previously, those same young ladies 
staged a mad scramble for one of the 
bride’s garters, which for many cen- 
turies had been considered a_ lucky 
love charm if retrieved soon after the 
wedding. This rough play often resulted 
in serious damage to the wedding dress 
which the bride would put away until 
it was worn again at her funeral. So 
the practical French ultimately centered 
the merry scramble on the bridal bou- 
quet, much as it is done today. 

The custom of kissing the bride was 
symbolic of loyalty. Kissing the mouth 
was not practiced by the Greeks al- 
though the Romans did so as a tra- 
ditional expression of friendship and 
loyalty. An early instance of the kiss 
as evidence of love is recorded in the 
seventh century by Leybard of Tours 
when he advised betrothed men to 
“give a ring, a kiss and a pair of shoes 
to your lady, the ring to forever bind 
you together, the kiss to show your 
enduring loyalty and the shoes to show 
subjection to her wishes.” 

The modern diamond engagement 
ring, really a combination of gift and 





pledge, originated in Greek supersti- 
tion that the sparkle of a diamond was 
“born in the fires of love’ and even 
possessed divine virtues. If accepted 
and constantly worn, the prospective 
bride could also “calm her enemies, 
prevent swooning, dispel bad dreams” 
and accomplish other favorable results. 
Therefore in its phase as a gift, it prom- 
ised happiness and love during life to- 
gether. In Italy where the diamond 
was called ‘the stone untamed,” it was 
regarded as “the stone of reconcilia- 
tion” because it was believed to have 
power to maintain permanent concord 
between husband and wife. 

As a pledge of marriage, the ring can 
be traced to antiquity and its origin 
may never be discovered, As a believer 
in magic, primitive men often wove 
a cord of soft, pliable twigs which he 
bound around the waist of his life 
partner and both believed that from 
then on, her spirit would remain in 
his body, thus binding her to him for 
life. The Hebrews originated the wed- 
ding ring, which incidentally, they 
claimed was the first devised from iron 
by Tubal Cain. This ring was placed 
upon the finger of a future bride prior 
to the actual wedding ceremony when 
the marriage contract had been agreed 
upon. The bridegroom again used the 
betrothal ring at the wedding cere- 
many when he recited “Behold thou 
art my espoused wife according to the 
custom of Israel.” A similar procedure 
is part of the modern marriage ritual 

Like the Greeks, who came much 
later, the Hebrews favored large and 
elaborately engraved rings. The Ro- 
mans first used plain, heavy iron rings 
to which they sometimes attached a key 
to the home newly established by the 
married pair. Egyptians, to whom the 
circle represented eternity, also adopted 
a metal wedding ring. Their concep- 
tion of it as symbolizing perpetuity is 
reflected in the hopes expressed at all 
modern weddings. Many of these an- 
cient bands, however, may have been 
signet rings used on important con- 
tracts as evidence of agreement. If 
this is a fact, it means that an ancient 
husband endowed his wife with all his 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
worldly goods, or at least a share in 
his property, a contract which truly 
made her a life partner. 

Rings were worn both in Greece 
and Rome merely as ornaments. Men, 
not women, were the first to do so, 
for a gold ring was a badge of citizen- 
ship. Development of the engagement 
ring as a symbol apart from the wed- 
ding ring originated in Rome and came 
from breaking a strip of gold or silver 
to typify a marriage that later would 
unite two persons. Only half of the 


piece was retained by the future hus- 


band and the other half by the bride- 
to-be. Here we have the origin of 
the double ring wedding ceremony. This 
ancient custom points directly to a prim- 
itive belief that gifts are actually a 
part of the giver and acceptance of 
gifts implies acceptance of the donor. 
Even today when such a gift as an 
engagement ring is accepted by a woman 
an impression abides in the subcon- 
scious minds of both parties to the 
agreement and of their friends that as 
long as she wears his ring, “She be- 
longs to him.” 

Among the Christian nations of West- 
ern Europe, rings were used at weddings 
as early as the ninth century. These 
rings were contrived from almost every 
conceivable material including gold, 
silver, iron, leather and even rare wood. 
Prior to the Norman Conquest in 1066 


A.D., “natives of Britain used cords of 
rush as a marriage token for lovers 
could afford nothing else.” In medieval 
Ireland, it was once a common custom 
for a bridegroom to give his bride a 
ring woven from his long locks of hair. 
When she accepted it both considered it 
as evidence of being joined together 
for life. In Shakespeare’s time it was 
the custom to engrave tender sentiments 
on the wedding ring and many an im- 
poverished minor poet earned spending 
money by composing such sentiments as 
“In thee, my choice, do I rejoice.” 

During the reign of Queen Mary 
in England many couples settled upon 
a plain band of gold such as Roman 
freemen once wore. With few excep- 
tions this type of wedding ring has been 
used in Western Europe and America, 
for gold symbolizes noble and durable 
affection. Also during the reign of 
Queen Mary came the idea that once 
placed on the finger the wedding ring 
must always be worn, for it was visible 
token of a contract that must never 
be forgotten. 

For a short period in England, wed- 
ding rings were conspicuously worn on 
a thumb and many family portraits dat- 
ing from this period, show rings worn 
in this manner. ‘This passing fancy 
was soon changed and wedding rings 
were shifted to any finger of the left 
hand. The choice of this hand signi- 
fied subjection of the bride to the rule 


of her husband. In medieval times, the 
left hand, a part of the bridle arm, 
subjected the horse, while the right 
hand, a part of the sword arm, sig- 
nified power. 

A little later the third finger of the 
left hand became the permanent re- 
pository of the wedding ring. The an- 
cient Hebrews looked upon this digit 
as “‘the finger of God,” while the an- 
cient Greeks believed that a vein passed 
directly from the heart to this finger, 
a fantasy that is shared even today. 
A more practical reason is that the third 
finger of the left hand is the least used 
of all fingers, and thus offers a safe 
haven for a symbol intended to last a 
lifetime. 

The ancient Greeks performed an 
important service for lovers of all ages 
by providing them with a god of love, 
something that older civilizations over- 
looked when organizing their over- 
populated pantheons. Among the Greek 
deities was Eros, Cupid of the Latins, 
to whom Homer did not refer, but 
whom Hesiod described as “the fair- 
est of deathless gods.” In attendance 
upon Eros they provided Anteros, 
avenger of slighted love and Hymen, 
god of the wedding feast. Because they 
believed that the heart was the center 
of the soul, the imaginative Greeks 
made the heart the home of Eros. From 
this ancient belief came the delightful 

(Concluded on page 336) 


Home Economies in a French Village 


HEN I walked up to what I 

thought looked like a school in the 
little village of Megeve in the French 
Alps and asked hopefully of the 
nun who greeted me, ‘‘Parlez-vous 
anglais?,”” the answer was negative; but 
she was happy to take me to another 
Sister who did speak English, and I 
learned that this school was an “Ecole 
Menagerie,” a housekeeping school, 
started last year with a class of twenty- 
four girls aged fourteen to twenty-two. 
That was home economics to the people 
of Megeve. 

The village has three other schools 
serving children up to fourteen years 
of age; one coeducational government 
school, and two “free” schools, one for 
boys and one for girls, supported by 
parents. “Free” means, according to the 
nun I talked to, “freely chosen by the 
parents.” Many parents, desiring re- 
ligious education (Catholic, of course) 
for their children, prefer these schools 
to the government one in which religi- 
ous education is prohibited. The well- 
to-do parents pay enough to allow chil- 
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dren of the poorer families to attend 
free. Attendance at one of these three 
schools is compulsory to the age of 
fourteen, but beyond that there seemed 
to have been nothing until the Ecole 
Menagerie was begun last year. 

The “housekeeping school” has three 
teachers, all Catholic Sisters — one for 
cooking, one for “stitching,” and one 
for “housekeeping and general culture.” 
The latter may include a little literature 
and other fine arts. The teachers here, 
as in the other French schools which I 
visited, live in the school. The girls live 
in Megeve and spend just their days at 
the school; preparation of their noon 
meal is part of their “course.” The 
term lasts from the first of November 
until the last of May, and the girls pay 
five hundred francs per month to at- 
tend. That is less than two American 
dollars according to the present ex- 
change rate, but it seems much more 


to the French. Most of the support of 
the school, however, is provided by the 
village. 

In the summer when I was there, the 
Ecole was serving as a “colony” or camp 
for younger girls. The ones I saw looked 
about ten or twelve years old, and they 
seemed happy to live there for a few 
weeks even though their rooms were 
rather drab and barely furnished. One 
group of girls came from Paris and a 
later group from Annecy and vicinity. 
The Sister who was talking with me 
seemed to think the Ecole might be bet- 
ter used to offer a three months sum- 
mer course in “menagerie” for board- 
ing school girls who “are mostly idle 
now.” She said the idea had met with 
some approval from the priests in charge 
and she hoped to start such a course 
in the next year or two. Meanwhile 
they were looking forward to expand- 
ing the regular school in the fall when 
they hoped to have their twenty-four 
girls from the preceding year in a sec- 
ond year class besides another group of 
beginners. 
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Pattern for June 


There aren’t many days of school left and most of your stu- 
dents are working busily to complete their sewing projects. 
But there are always a few speedy ones who have nothing left 
to do. For them we suggest this loafer coat and matching 
bag, both designed by Cannon Mills. Styled with an eye to the 
summer months ahead, the towel robe is ideal to wear over 
a bathing suit. Or, the suit can be carried in the matching 
bag. Students who want an easy-to-make bathing suit to wear 
under the towel robe will find detailed directions on page 318 


Materials needed for loafer coat with hood: 


3 bath towels: 
For sizes 10 to 12, 20 inches x 40 inches 
For sizes 14 to 18, 22 inches x 44 inches 
1 face towel for hood 
Simplicity Pattern No. 2463 
1 yard black ribbon 14 inch wide for monogram 
Cotton rug yarn, crocheted or braided for tie cord on jacket—1 yard 


Materials needed for basket bag: 


1 face towel to match coat 

Shallow wicker basket with a 2514 inch top edge circumference 
8 bone rings (34 inch in diameter) in contrasting color 
Drawstring cord to match rings, 2 yards 


How to make the basket bag: 


1. Fold face towel in half crosswise, right sides together, edges even, 
Figure 1. Stitch seam at hemmed edges. Press seam open. Turn bag right 
side out. 

2. Turn in 134 inches at selvage edge (top edge) and stitch close to edge 
through both thicknesses, Figure 2. 

3. See Figure 3 folding bag in half (seam at side). Attach a ring midway 
on hem (wrong side) at the side seam. Attach another on opposite side. 
Attach three on each edge (in between) spacing evenly. 

4. Cut cord into two equal pieces. Beginning at a side ring, pull a draw- 
string through ring and around remaining rings bringing end out at same 
ring. Knot drawstring ends together. Repeat with second drawstring be- 
ginning at opposite side ring. 

5. Place lower edge of bag inside wicker basket as shown in Figure 4. 
Attach edge to basket (below rim) threading over and under the strips. 
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Off to the Beach 


Here is one summer project that will not be put off until a few weeks before school re- 


opens in September. 


Your students will be eager to complete this attractive bathing 


suit so they can wear it to the beach. Each step in making it is diagrammed on page 343 


Bathing Suit 
(Sizes 12-14) 
MATERIALS: 

2 yards striped seersucker 
Y% yard solid seersucker 
8 inch zipper (for bloomers placket) 
1 yard elastic (34 inch wide) 
2 pearl buttons (3% inch diameter) 
Hooks and eyes 
Thread to match seersucker 


Cuttinc DIRECTIONS: 

Bloomers; 4 pieces each 914 inches 
wide x 30 inches long (stripe). 

Waistband; 1 piece 4 inches wide x 
2814 inches long (stripe). 

Gusset; 1 piece 614 inches x 7 inches 
(stripe) 

Inset; Cut crosswise strips of plain 
material each 214 inches wide. Join 
together for a strip 63 inches long. 

Bra; 2 pieces 7 inches wide and 35 
inches long (stripe). 

Bra Bands; 2 pieces each 314 inches 
x 31% inches (stripe), 

Ruffle: Cut crosswise strips of plain 
each 214 inches wide. Join together for 
a strip 53 inches long. 

Straps: 2 bias pieces of plain material 
each 114 inches wide x 18 inches long. 

One-half inch seams are allowed. 


SEWING DIRECTIONS: 


Bioomers: 1. Fold gusset in half length- 
wise, edges even (Figure 1). Mark cross- 
wise center. Connect points as shown 
(broken lines) for diamond gusset. ‘Trim 
off surplus. 

2. Place two bloomers sections right 
sides together, edges even (Figure 2); 
pin. Mark lengthwise center. Cut up 
on mark for 4 inches through both lay- 
ers as shown. This will be lower sec- 
tion and gusset will be joined to cut 
edges. 

3. See Figure 3. Place edges of gus- 
set to cut edges of a bloomers section, 
right sides together. Stitch the 14 inch 
full seam on gusset edges graduating 
almost to nothing on cut edges of bloom- 
ers; end the stitching 14 inch from raw 
edges. 

4. See Figure 4. Join edges of gus- 
set to cut edges of second bloomers 
section in same way. Trim seam edges. 
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5. Fold the lower bloomers section so 
that right sides face (Figure 5). Stitch 
side seams. Press open. 

6. Place the two remaining bloomers 
sections right sides together and stitch 
seam at one 914 inch edge. Press open. 
(This is top section.) ‘Turn in and press 
seam allowances on raw side open edges. 

7. Fold inset piece in half crosswise, 
right sides together. Stitch seam (form- 
ing a circle). Run a gathering stitch 
at seam line on both long edges. 

8. Place one gathered edge of inset 
to top raw edge of lower bloomers sec- 
tion, right sides together. Baste, ad- 
justing gathers evenly. Stitch seam. 

9. Placing open turned side edges of 
top section in line with side seam of 





lower section and with right sides to- 
gether as shown in Figure 7, place edge 
of top section to free gathered edge of 
inset. Baste, adjusting gathers evenly. 
Stitch seam. 

10. With zipper closed, lap open side 
edges over zipper, edges meeting at cen- 
ter of zipper. Baste. Stitch each side 
as shown. 

11. Run a gathering thread at top 
raw edge of bloomers. 

12. Fold waistband in half, length- 
wise, right sides together, edges even. 
Stitch seams at ends. Trim, turn right 
side out. 

13. Place one raw edge of waistband 
to gathered edge of bloomers, right sides 
together as shown in Figure 9; pull up 
and adjust gathers; have front opening 
edges even and allow one inch exten- 
sion of waistband on back edge. Stitch 
seam adjusting gathers evenly. ‘Turn 
in free edge of waistband and slipstitch 
in place along seam line on wrong side; 
continue to slipstitch open waistband 
edges together. Press. 

14. Cut casing strip into two equal 
pieces. Place an edge of a casing to a 
raw leg edge, right sides together. ‘Turn 
in underneath end for a clean finish 
and stitch seam. Trim seam, turn casing 
to wrong side. 

15. Turn in raw edge of casing and 
stitch close to edge (Figure 11). Cut 
elastic into two equal pieces. Draw 
elastics through casings; adjust for size; 
sew ends securely together. Work join- 
ings back into casings. 

16. Close waistband with hooks and 
eyes. 

Bra: 1. Place the two sections right 
sides together, edges even. Stitch seam 
at one long edge. Trim, turn right side 
out. Baste raw edges together. Press. 

2. See Figure 12. Divide bra for gath- 
ering stitches. Run two parallel stitch 
ings each side of center. Run stitchings 
at ends and 714 inches from ends. 
Pull up gathers to indicated measure- 
ments; fasten threads securely. 

3. Fold each band in half right sides 
together. Stitch seam at one short edge. 
Trim, turn band right side out. 


(Concluded on page 343) 
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Democracy in a 
Textile Class 


E believe in democracy; why not 

put it into action in our classes? 

Last year in Orlando Senior High 
School, we found that democratic learn- 
ing techniques not only developed stu- 
dents’ initiative and cooperative spirit, 
but also made lessons in textiles more 
meaningful and interesting to them. 

Chairmen for each group were se- 
lected by the instructor from the stu- 
dents who had completed their first 
garment. ‘These girls were permitted 
to select the fiber which they would study 
and to choose their own committee mem- 
bers. 

Interviews for each group were sched- 
uled and at these meetings suggestions 
were given for reference material, il- 
lustrative material, organization of 
work and methods of correlating the 
study with other departments in the 
school. 

Correlations were easy to find. For 
instance, points on public speaking were 
briefly outlined by National Forensic 
League members. Chemistry majors 
volunteered to do the chemical testing 
of fabrics, typists did the typing and 
art students gave their views on color. 
Growth and historical development were 
linked with social studies and drama 
students searched for interesting ways 
to make their presentations. Practical 
homemakers talked over ways of caring 
for textiles in the home. Librarians 
were hounded for up-to-the-minute arti- 
cles on new fabrics and fibers, and 
merchants becamé inquisitive about the 
number of enthusiastic students who had 
been visiting the fabric departments in 
search of informative labeling and 
swatches of various fabrics. Coupons 
were selected and filled out, or letters 
were written to manufacturers for il- 
lustrative material. From them we 
received many choice materials. The 
mail was put in one spot as the re- 
plies came in so that each girl might 
have the fun of claiming the samples 
she had ordered. 

This study went on for two weeks 
under the instructor's guidance, grow- 
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ing in intensity from lukewarm to bub- 
bling enthusiasm in almost every group. 

When each chairman was ready for 
help in the final arrangements for her 
skit, the instructor met with them to 
check on the points on which the re- 
ports were to be graded: presentation, 
subject matter, organization, originality 
and illustrative material. 

At this final conference a schedule 
was worked out by the students and 
teacher and printed on a large calender. 
Emphasis was placed on the importance 
of being prepared on the scheduled 
dates. A few changes had to be made 
on account of illness or other conflicts, 
but on the whole when reports began, 
they moved along almost independently 
of the instructor’s help. The chairman 
was introduced by the instructor, and 
she in turn introduced her own skit 
and the committee members as they ap- 
peared on the program. 

The first group of girls took us 
Through a Rayon Factory. Patti, whose 
father was at one time an engineer in 
the DuPont plant at Panama City, pre- 
sented valuable scientific information in 
an easily digested manner, with a stage 
setting of graphic charts, fabrics and 
free booklets for each class member. 
We thought none of the other reports 
could be so interesting. 

But no. Lovers of real silk met again 
to see if their report could be im- 
proved. “I know,” said Louise, “silk 
traveled a long way to reach this coun- 
try, so let’s call our report Silk Takes 
A Journey. Reba, our artist, can illus- 
trate the booklet. My mother has some 
beautiful old silk dresses used in her 
wedding and perhaps Mrs. B., who once 
had a design shop will lend us some 
of her rare pieces of brocade, chiffon, 
Cr 

Within two days the finishing touches 
had been added and we saw the silk 
traveler enter carrying a suitcase con- 
taining a silk exhibit from a leading 
silk manufacturer, She was a picture 
to behold in her old-fashioned brocaded 
dress, and when her friends met her 
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By Belle C. Brooks 


Home Economics Instructor 
Orlando Senior High School 
Orlando, Florida 


Teaching—in Orlando High School and 
at a tuberculosis sanitorium—is just 
one of the activities in Mrs. Brooks’ 
busy life. Gardening, flower arrange- 
ments and fabric painting take up more 
of her time. She also designs dresses 
for friends’ children, a carryover from 
the period before her marriage when 
she had her own shop in New York. She 
has an M.S. degree from Columbia 


they chatted animatedly about this beau- 
tiful fabric while they assisted her in 
setting up her display. Naturally, her 
silk scarf was soiled at the journey’s 
end, so the girls laundered it. Mean- 
while the Japanese girl rested and told 
the story of silk industry, including 
everything from chemical and burning 
tests to precautions in laundering. 

There was no time for wool gathering 
during the Woolen Radio Hour, when 
Leila, a native of Australia, brought us 
a first-hand report of the growth of 
sheep and the processes involved in the 
manufacture of woolen fabrics. Since 
her present ambition is to become an 
American fashion illustrator, she pro- 
duced an interesting magazine under the 
art teacher's supervision which was 
beautifully illustrated with fashions for 
woolen fabrics. Among the fabrics 
were some rare types which she had se- 
cured from her mother in Australia. 

Less artistic, but just as instructive 
was the demonstration of Two Wash 
Women, showing the correct method of 
laundering a woolen sweater and _ in- 
cluding a discussion of all the facts 
about wool. Pam and Alice, in their 
humorous role as wash women, held 
their audience for one entire period 
while they brought out all the points 
in production and care of woolens and 
successfully completed their laundering 
job. (Concluded on page 339) 
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That Frosted Summer Look 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


O you wish you were one of those people who look like a frosted drink 
}) in the middle of the summer? You might stop throwing pennies into 
that wishing well and start looking for quick, pleasant ways to stay 
cool and look “frosted’’ even while the thermometer climbs. Here are a 
few hints on how to stay comfortable even in the hottest weather: ’ 


Take at least two baths or showers a day. Everyone needs more than one 
* during the hot months. 


) Pour bath salts into the tub. One firm makes them in the same fragrances 
that made their perfumes famous. The salts are a water softener, so use 
them generously. 


3, Rub a skin tonic, skin lotion or skin freshener over your body after it 
has become cool to tone and refresh your skin. 


A deodorant during the warmer months is a must. Use freely whatever 
* form you prefer—cream lotion, thin liquid or powder. Apply it after 
each shower or tubbing unless your skin is too sensitive for frequent use. 


Use a cooling soap. One well known cosmetic house makes a cream 

* soap that actually seems to have cooling properties. Try its creamy lather 

in your bath or shower and see how pleasantly you can become cool and 
clean at the same time. 


Don’t let anyone tell you that frequent shampoos will harm your hair. 

* Wash it as often as it needs attention. During the summer months you 

may need to double up on your usual schedule and shampoo it every week, 
for example, when you normally wash it every two weeks. 


7, ¥ut chilled solid cologne over your body during the day. Rub it up and 

* down your arms and over your legs. Cool cologne rubbed on your 
thighs will make you feel as if you had just stepped from tub or shower. If 
your legs have a tendency to perspire, this is especially cooling. 


Use a filmy foundation on your face—one that is light in texture, but 
protects your skin and keeps it as lovely under the make-up as on top. 


Wear a feather-light powder dusted over your face. Use one so lightly 
pigmented it will not run off in streaks no matter how much moisture 
reaches it from within or without. Select a color true powder that stays on 
for hours and actually appears to be part of your skin. 
Take care of your feet during the summer. Use a foot ice cr lotion. 
* Change your stockings if your feet feel hot and sticky. Put an emer- 
gency pair in your desk drawer or carry it in your purse so it will be handy 
when needed. Put powder in your shoes so your feet will slide in easily. 
1], Slip into fresh linen each time you shower. This will not mean excess 
* laundry if you let the soiled set soak while you take your shower. 


1 One last suggestion: get up earlier in the morning if you’re teaching 
* or going to classes. Even if you're loafing this summer remember that 
any day seems warmer when you start off at a gallop. 
Don’t try to adopt all these suggestions, but do follow the ones that fit 
your needs. Then all through the summer months you'll look as cool and as 
crisp as a lettuce leaf. 
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Table Settings 


lor Today 


By Helen Sprackling 


Author of Setting Your Table 
and Courtesy, 1 Book of Modern Manners 


settings remain constant, he has but 

to look backward five hundred years. 
About the year 1450, one John Russell* 
wrote, “First wipe ye table with a clothe 
... then lay a clothe on ye table . . . set 
youre salt on ye right side where sittes 
youre soverayne (lord), on ye lyfft side 
of youre salt sett youre trenchers** . . . 
on ye lyfft side of youre trencher lay 
youre knyffe . . .” and gave further elab- 
orate instructions on the laying of the 
table in the house’ of a nobleman. A 
“trencher” was a slab of bread used as 
a plate and the knife was an all-purpose 
tool pointed to spear the food and help 
convey it to the mouth. In due course 
of time, trencher bread gave way to 
wood, to pewter and to silver, but it was 
three hundred years before Josiah Wedg- 
wood’s famous Queen’s Ware earthen 
plates made the average home table-set- 
ting conscious. 

During the latter part of the seven- 


|: anyone thinks that fashions in table 


John Russell's Boke of Nurture, one of the 
_ first how-to books to be written in English. 
Four-day old bread was best for. trenchers, 
wrote John Russell. 
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Photograph courtesy the Irish Linen Guild 


Traditional elegance with a modern keynote distinguishes the table 
setting above. The cloth is damask, but rosy pink rather than time- 
honored snowy white sets off the beauty of the floral centerpiece 
and contrasts with the gold-rimmed Cherokee Rose dinnerware pattern 


teenth century the importation of tea 
brought in its wake cups and saucers 
and teapots and an entirely new table 
setting. Forks on the table were consid- 
ered an affectation until toward the end 
of the eighteenth century but it re- 
mained for silver plating, discovered in 
1838, to put bright and shining silver on 
the most modest table. Coming closer 
to our time, after World War I, new dye 
formulae which were fast to laundering 
brought the first use of colored cloths to 
upset all the rules and challenge the 
tradition that table coverings must al- 
ways be white. 

These are only highlights here and 
there in the history of table settings. 
From the middle of the fifteenth century 
to the middle of the twentieth century, 
the table top has been a changing and 
unfailing reflection of industrial progress 
and the way civilization thought and 
lived in a given place at a given time. 

This is just as true today though the 
evidence is perhaps more subtle. There 
are no epoch-making changes apparent 
though one may wonder what trends 


plastics will bring. Yet by no means has 
table setting taken up where it left off 
at the beginning of World War II. Now, 
four years after its end, the table picture 
is just getting into focus. As the lines 
become sharper, the changes seem psy- 
chological, based on the reactions and 
the needs of people living in an anxious, 
unsettled world. 

Take color, for example. The wide 
use of color denotes more than mere 
social acceptance, it has psychological as- 
pects. After dreary years of war, people 
want to sit down to a brighter table. 
Unconsciously they absorb the stimulus 
that color gives and leave the table for 
the outside world happier persons. 

There are new and exciting colors 
and color combinations not seen before. 
The mixing and matching of colors on 
the table top, as in clothes, is fast be 
coming a fine art. This surge of color 
begins with the table covering because 
the cloth is such a dramatic foil for the 
other appointments. All lighter tints 
are now quite taken for granted; it is 

(Continued on next page) 
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the darker tones, such as wine, royal 
blue, egg plant and rich green that are 
getting enthusiastic acceptance. Brown 
does beautiful things for silver and the 
floral tones in china and pottery. As for 
gray, at which so many people shuddered 
when it was first introduced in table- 
cloths, it has become one of the favorite 
colors for the table top. 

Color’s handmaiden, design, is found 
in stripes, plaids, conventional motifs 
and floral patterns in all degrees of 
quality and price and color. Yes, of 
course, there is still white linen damask 
on the market but damask in soft color 
tones is even more popular. 

A cloth versus place mats is no longer 
the puzzling question it once was. Place 
mats are used indiscriminately for din- 
ner as well as lunch and the choice is 
one of individual preference or design 
and not ‘“‘what’s correct.” They have 
ceased to be just an easily-laundered sub- 
stitute for a table cloth and have become 
a picturesque feature in themselves. 
Novelties in place mats come and go 
but simplicity still remains the standard 
of good taste. There is a general trend 
to a larger mat that will frame the place 
setting unit and keep glasses and bread 
and butter plates well within its borders. 
Both large square and large round mats, 
dramatically exaggerated and designed 
so that they fall over the table edge, 


are appearing more frequently. Omit- 
ting the runner to let a well-finished 
bare table top offset the decorative ar- 
rangement is now quite customary and 
is in turn leading to the revival of an 
old custom of dining directly on the 
tabletop. This results from the use of 
beautiful wood finishes on modern tables 
which are impervious to heat and stain. 

In dinnerware, there is a trend toward 
simplicity both in shape and pattern, 
coinciding with the movement toward 
greater. simplicity in house and interior 
designs. Color effect in glaze and pat- 
tern are new and unusual, ranging from 
the subtle to the frankly striking high- 
keyed colors. Interesting effects are 
gained through the use of fewer colors 
coupled with a new freedom of design. 
We are getting away from over decora- 
tion. The conventional bunch of posies 
with enough colors in it to “go with 
anything” is yielding to less, but more 
positive color. This in turn gives a 
modern feeling to even traditional din- 
nerware shapes. 

Greater consideration is given to func- 
tional design. The new pots pour well 
and covers fit smoothly into the design 
of the whole dish. One sees more coupe 
(round with no rim) plates and more 
of the square plates which look so well 
on tables of modern design. People are 
beginning to think that maybe a plate 


does not have to be round after all to be 
a plate! Actually, it has been round for 
centuries only because its shape was dic- 
tated by the potter’s wheel. Today mod- 
ern invention has overcome that. 

There is a greater acceptance of our 
own American china and earthenware 
with a growing understanding that one 
no longer has to turn to imported ware 
for either quality or charm. In recent 
years, our American potters have made 
splendid progress. A completely new 
impetus was given to fine dinnerware 
manufacture by the discovery of the 
rich talc rock beds in southern Cali- 
fornia a few years back. 

Glassware keeps pace with its com- 
panion dish. The real beauty of glass 
is in its texture, its hard surface, its 
wondrous transparency, in its play of 
highlights. American machine - made 
glass has reached an extraordinary de- 
gree of quality. Once it tried to imitate 
cut glass, covered up imperfection with 
profuse decoration that looked expen- 
sive. ‘Today over-ornamentation has 
given way to form, to intrinsic worth 
and to a resurgence of color. It is many, 
many years, if ever, since we have had 
the rich supply of machine-made colored 
glassware that is now available. If there 
is decoration on today’s glassware, it 
helps to show the beauty of the mate- 
rial, the designer’s attitude being that 





Here is a good example of consistent texture. Note how the 
theme is carried by the sturdy earthenware with its Ivy pat- 
tern, the coarsely woven place mats and the heavy design of 
the silver. The natural green of the ivy against the butter- 
yellow place mats adds another harmonious touch of color 
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The fine finish of the modern table makes it possible to 
revive the old custom of dining without a cloth, The picture 
above shows how gleaming dark wood emphasizes the beauty 
of glass, silver and china. Lacy corsages carry the engaze- 
ment party theme. Dinnerware pattern is called Laguna 
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decoration on glass is valid only when 
it is in harmony with its shape and its 
use. 

In silver design few striking changes 
have taken place in recent years. Today’s 
bride who looks for a flatware pattern 
to harmonize with the rest of her 1949 
table appointments often turns to the 
timeless simplicity of late seventeenth 
and eighteenth century silver. Oddly 


enough, these Colonial patterns with, 


their simple, clean lines, harmonize with 
the contemporary design of today’s liv- 
ing and dining. 

That the table top is a reflection of 
our way of living is further evidenced 
in today’s buying customs. The young 
homemaker does not think in terms of 
two sets of dishes, one for company and 
one for every day, as her mother did. 
Her mother bought a one hundred piece 
set and kept it all her life, hidden on the 
closet shelf for most of the time. 

Today’s young table setter buys “the 
place - setting way,” and by the small 
starter set. Adding as she pleases from 
open stock, she need not overcrowd her 
limited cupboard space and she can 
acquire a few pieces of really choice 
dinnerware rather than a collection of 
less interesting dishes, many of which 
she would never use. If she breaks a 
piece, she can buy another, even start 
another set if she finds she does not like 
living with what she has. 

Reared in a style and color conscious 
world, she is intrigued with possibilities 
of variation. She is acquiring the same 
thinking about her table that she has 
about her clothes. She “‘accessorizes” a 
given dinnerware pattern as she does a 
basic dress. She adds a contrasting des- 
sert set, a half-dozen cups and saucers 
with which she can consummate a very 
special dinner party or use for a pretty 
tea table. She indulges in a gay earthen- 
ware or pottery for breakfast, adds spe- 
cial pieces for the buffet supper parties 
which she likes to give. She does the 
same with silver and with linens and 
sets a table that is indicative of her 
own personality and manner of living. 


As it is with the table top, so it is 
with attendant manners and customs. 
Formal dining in the strict sense of the 
word went out along with the fussy con- 
ventional table sétting that was often 
expensive and always unimaginative. 
Today's homemaker and hostess is also 
her own cook and dishwasher and she 
estimates her table and its service in 
those terms. She puts her knives and 
forks on in the traditional manner be- 
cause that is time tested and suits her 
menu but she is more concerned with 
the design of her whole place setting 
than with whether the napkin corners 
are turned toward the plate or away 
from it, since common sense tells that 
either way of placing the napkin is 
convenient for her guests. She uses tall 
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Photographs courtesy Franciscan China and Earthenware 


In defiance of tradition, a quaint pressed glass dish of the old Tassle design is 
placed on modern square-shaped earthenware. The picture above shows how to- 
gether they pick up the pattern of the crocheted place mat. Below, the new feeling 
for strength in design and color is illustrated by the bold Mariposa pattern which 
is dominated by deep purples, rich blues and foliage green. A modest lace-edged 
place mat in traditional style contrasts with the plate’s striking colors and motif 





ing up with Mrs. Jones is not nearly so 
important as a gracious pretty table 


stemmed glasses for dining if she has 
them but if low ones fit the scheme 


better, that is her choice. Today's table 
setting is no longer just a blueprint of 
convention but a picture in which the 
appointments are chosen with regard to 
coordinated texture, color and design. 

To more and more homemakers keep- 


around which family and guests gather 
in the spirit of good will and sincere 
enjoyment. Informality, freedom of 
thought and a heartening appreciation 
of color are all reflected on the 1949 
table top. 








Facts About American Dinnerware 


All American dinnerware is made of approximately the same basic 
materials—a combination of clays and minerals. All dinnerware is 
glazed, decorated and fired under varying degrees of temperature. The 
variations between the different types of ware depend mainly on the 


Types of 
American 


Dinnerware 


Semi-Vitreous China 
(or earthenware) 


The word semi-vitreous means that 
the base materials making the body 
have been differently treated than those 
used in the making of china and have 
been fired at somewhat lower tempera- 
tures. The glaze has penetrated deeply 
into the body, but not completely 
through it. Thus semi-vitreous means 
the ware is not quite vitrified and is 
slightly porous in the center of the 
body. 


Semi-vitreous ware is molded some- 


Types of Designs, 


Patterns and Uses 


Classic (Or Traditional) 


Traditional design is formal, having 
a feeling of elegant richness. Tradi- 
tional design and patterns are our in- 
heritance from the past. They are 
suitable in homes of formal periods, 
Regency, 
Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Georgian, 
etc., or any vari- 
ations of these 
types of decor. 





various methods of handling. 


what thicker than china and is there- 
fore non-translucent. A deep lustrous 
glaze completely seals the ware. It is 
an exceptionally durable, long lasting 
ware. 


Pottery 


What is known in America as pot- 
tery, is actually semi-vitreous ware. It 
has simply been molded into more 
casual shapes and decorated more 
boldly and with less conventional pat- 
terns or a colored glaze applied. It is 
not to be confused with native pottery 


which is crude and fragile, thinly 
glazed and extremely porous. 


Vitrified China 


The word vitrified means that the 
glaze has completely penetrated the 
ware and becomes fused with the base 
materials. This makes vitrified china 
completely non-porous and non-absorp- 
tive. Vitrified china may be recognized 
by its translucency. Hold a china plate 
up to the light and you will see the 
outline of your fingers through the 
piece. 


The word “design” means the shapes of the various pieces of dinner- 


ware which comprise a set. The wor 


“pattern” means the decoration 


which is applied to the ware. Thus several different patterns may be 
applied to the same basic shape or design. 


Casual 

Casual design is informal, easy to 
handle, usually brightly colored, many 
times the whole piece one solid, vivid 
color. Patterns are gay, frequently 
loosely drawn, imaginative. Most suit- 
able in informal homes of many types, 
Early American, cottage and even casual 
contemporary. May also be used in 
homes of any 
decor for infor- 
mal meals such 
as breakfast, 
brunch or out- 
door dining. 





Contemporary 


Contemporary design is modern, 
functional, un-fussy. Frequently with- 
out pattern, or when pattern is used, 
bold, strikingly unusual. Suitable in 
homes where 
modern archi- 
tecture or deco- 


ration has elim- 
tad 





sary detail from 
everyday living. 











These facts about dinnerware are from a new chart prepared by the United States Potters 
Association. The chart measures 22 by 34 inches and is printed in two colors. In addition 
to the information reproduced here, it carries a complete glossary of dinnerware shapes and 
terms. A comprehensive teaching guide, Know Your American Dinnerware, accompanies the chart. 
Teachers may obtain the chart and guide from the U. S. Potters Association, East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Recipe of the Month 





Williamsburg Fruit Punch 


2 quarts strong tea 1% quarts cranberry or 

2 cups lemon juice (strained) grape juice 

4 cups orange juice (strained) 2 quarts water ’ 
2 cups sugar 1 quart ginger ale 


Make tea, using twelve tea bags or twelve teaspoons of tea. Mix tea, fruit 
juices, water and sugar and chill. Just before serving add ginger ale and pour 
over large piece of ice in punch bowl. Makes about two gallons. 


Better Food and School Lunch Section 
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A Challenge for 
 ——_—— 





Home economist Julia Kiene (left) shows a Pennsylvania 
homemaker how to buy vegetables for greatest nutritive value 


OLLOW the Basic Seven in plan- 

ning meals.” “Cook vegetables for 

a short time in very little water.” 
“Eat a nourishing breakfast every morn- 
ing. 

Do you think that these warnings are 
elementary, that everyone has heard 
them again and again? A few years ago, 
some food researchers set out to discover 
just how much of the nutrition informa- 
tion put into circulation by magazines, 
newspapers, radio, schools and lectures 
was really being applied by American 
homemakers. They Never Suspected 
is the ominous title of the booklet 
which reports this study, conducted 
under the supervision of Pauline Beery 
Mack, Director of the Ellen Richards 
Institute at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and Julia Kiene, Director of the 
Home Economics Institute at the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. It in- 
dicates that malnutrition may be more 
common in the United States than home 
economists, hopeful of the results of 
years of nutrition teaching, suspect. 

The results of this study are all the 
more discouraging since the sixty-four 
families—239 people in all—who volun- 
tarily participated are typical of that 
part of the population which would 
logically be best fed. All could afford 
proper foods; two-thirds had incomes 
ranging from $2,500 to $5,000 and the 
third had incomes over $5,000. The 
homemakers in these families were bet- 
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ter educated than the average woman; 
ninety-two per cent were high school 
graduates and two-thirds had done 
some college work. 

Yet, when the study began, nearly 
all these women and their families had 
at least minor nutritional deficiencies. 
Fatigue and nervous habits were com- 
mon. One person was found to have 
long standing nutritional deficiencies 
accentuated by diabetes mellitus and 
nervous tension. And this group had 
been especially chosen because of their 
apparent good health, as indicated by 
personal appearance and medical his- 
tories. 

We might have assumed that home- 
makers, who read women’s pages and 
women’s magazines, and their teen age 
daughters, who take homemaking 
courses at school, would be the best 
informed and therefore the best nour- 
ished. Actually, these two groups had 
the poorest nutritional ratings in the 
family. At the beginning of the study, 
31.9 per cent of the women were eating 
less than three-fourths of the recom- 
mended calories and over half were un- 
derweight. Their diets were too low 
in protein, minerals and vitamins. Teen 
age girls ate too little, too, and over 
fifty per cent were underweight. They 
were lagging in bone maturity and were 
getting too little of the calcium that is 
necessary for proper growth and, later, 
for healthy child bearing and nursing. 


Teen agers need large amounts of iron, 
but these girls were not getting it, nor 
did they eat enough vitamin rich foods. 

The men of the family, on the other 
hand, were considerably better nour- 
ished, though they had too little vita- 
min C in their blood due to a mas- 
culine scorn of “rabbit food.” Many 
of them had poor teeth and were not 
getting enough vitamins B and D. Boys 
were often underweight and many were 
retarded in skeletal development, though 
not so much as their sisters. 

Children under twelve were the best 
nourished group, but many were still 
underweight. They needed more vita- 
min D or sunshine and more vitamin A. 

What was the reason for this under- 
par nutrition? Financial difficulties, 
functional disorders and lack of gen- 
eral education had been ruled out as 
factors. Lack of nutrition education or 
at least of practicing what was known 
seemed the answer. Investigation showed 
that foods were usually chosen mainly 
on the basis of likes and dislikes rather 
than real needs. Poor cooking methods 
and storage practices destroyed some 
nutritive value before foods reached the 
table. In fact, calculations showed that 
some of the men who had vitamin C 
deficiencies would have been getting 
enough of this nutrient if food had 
been properly stored and_ prepared. 
Only a few of the families had utensils 
to make cooking most efficient. 

The second stage of the study was a 
thorough education of the homemakers 
in the principles of good nutrition. 
Tables were distributed showing specific 
quantities of various foods required by 
different members of the family.  In- 
stead of the customary Basic Seven, the 
foods were divided into eleven groups: 
milk; meat, fish and poultry; eggs; 
dried peas, beans and nuts; leafy green 
and yellow vegetables; other fruits and 
vegetables; flours, cereals and breads; 
fats; sugars, jams, candies, etc. Each 
homemaker was furnished with a large 
number of sample menus with sugges- 
tions for substitutions of different items. 
Home economists showed the women 
how to shop, store and cook food for 
the greatest nutritive value, and a uten- 
sil manufacturer supplied each family 
with a set of cooking utensils with 
straight sides and covers that fit. 

At the end of the year, during which 
these sixty-four families had applied the 
rules learned from nutrition experts, 
another medical examination was given. 
Ordinarily the effects of dietary change 
do not appear in a short time. Nev- 
ertheless, the examinations showed that 
in twelve months there was a definite 
improvement in the physical condition 
of all groups. Condition of skin, gums 
and tongue was improved,: fatigue and 
nervous habits were reduced. The {am 


(Concluded on page 344) 
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Food Research at Oregon State 


HY are my pie crusts tough? 

“What's wrceng with this frozen 

pork?” “I’m trying to economize; 
isn’t there some way to use homemade 
lard in cakes?” 

All too often, the home economist 
must qualify her answers to such ques- 
tions with “I think this is true, but not 
enough work has been done yet so we 
can be sure.” To find definite solutions 
for these and other problems faced by 
those who work with food is the aim of 
college experiment stations all over the 
country. The work done at the home 
economics laboratory at Oregon State 
College is typical of the foods research 
now being undertaken. 

This foods research laboratory, now 
five years old, is supervised by Dr. An- 
drea C. Overman, associate professor of 
home economics. Since it was estab- 
lished, numerous experiments have been 


conducted with different types of foods . 


including cakes, pastries and meats with 
special emphasis being given to foods 
raised in the region or used in large 
quantities in the home. 

One of the first projects was a study 
of different fats. The foods selected for 
testing the fats were those in which fat 
is of major importance, either because 
it is necessary to prepare the food, as 





With this shortometer, Virginia Barclay, senior at Oregon 
State, tests the tenderness of pie crust samples. Dr. Andrea 
C, Overman, who is head of research, oversees the work 
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Foods and cookery theories are not static. 


Every day more experiments are 


being done to prove or disprove statements in textbooks and to add new infor- 


mation to the accumulated knowledge of years. 


The research departments of 


home economics colleges are important contributors to this constantly increasing 
body of information. In this article, Aya Iwaski, a student at Oregon State Col- 
lege, describes work being done by the research laboratory at her college 


By Aya Iwasaki 


Home Economies Student at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


in doughnuts, or because it is used in 
large quantities in the food itself, as in 
pastry. In order to compare the effect 
of different fats on the tenderness of pie 
crust, it was necessary to control all pos- 
sible baking factors so that only the 
effect due to different fats could be ob- 
served. Baking ingredients were care- 
fully weighed; the temperature of in- 
gredients as well as the room tempera- 
ture was controlled during the prepara- 
tion of the pie crust; a well-insulated 
laboratory oven which maintained a con- 
stant temperature was used for baking; 
and mixing and baking times were 
clocked with a stop watch. 

To determine pie crust tenderness, 
the dough was rolled to a uniform thick- 
ness and cut into “wafers.” These 
“wafers” were broken on a shortometer 


‘ 


which was developed especially for test- 
ing tenderness of crusts, crackers and 
crisp cookies. By this procedure, it was 
determined that pie crusts made with 
soft, oily lards were more tender than 
those made with harder lards or vege- 
table shortenings. 

The outline given above for the study 
of pastry applies also to the experimen- 
tal procedure used for cakes. ‘Through 
methods such as this, a recipe for cake 
made with lard is being developed. This 
will be of interest especially to home- 
makers who make their own lard. This 
recipe together with other information 
about cakes will soon be available 
through the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

The laboratory cooperated with the 
department of animal husbandry in 
studying the problem of the quality of 
frozen meat. Although people freeze a 
lot of meat, they are not always pleased 

(Concluded on page 333) 





All ingredients must be weighed carefully in foods research 
experiments so that results will be standard. Here Virginia 
Barclay measures the flour for pie crust investigations 
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Milkweed 


and woods are haunted by ghosts 

of Indian spirits—if spirits can have 
ghosts—laying in fresh supplies of the 
same groceries they offered red men 
long ago. The poetic quality of these 
Indian super markets may be lost on 
the modern day housewives who patron- 
ize them, but their more practical 
attributes—economy, tastiness and nu- 
tritive value—are fully appreciated. 

Not many communities make full use 
of this free food supply, however, and 
usually one reason is lack of informa- 
tion. Perhaps members of your foods 
classes would be interested in telling 
about wild foods they know. A com- 
mittee could be appointed to find out 
more about plants which grow near by. 
Students could bring samples to class 
and there might be time for one or two 
girls to demonstrate how to cook the 
foods they have found. Adult classes, 
who are frequently interested in unusual 
dishes and in saving money, will also 
want to know about free food from the 
surrounding countryside. Even in New 
York City, where most citizens are re- 
mote from any kind of weed—edible or 
otherwise—a class in local wild foods 
was taught this spring. 

It is easy to recognize the more com- 
mon wild food plants—berries, greens 
and nuts—since many of them are now 
grown commercially and can be found 
in urban markets. But for the skilled 
woodsman, there are many complete 
meals in the woodland storehouse. He 


Te time of year, America’s fields 





Spearmint 
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Garden Sorrel 


Indian Super Market 


By Patricia Appleyard 


knows that every weed—thistles and bur- 
docks as well as dandelions—may be a 
potential food supply. 


Greens 

The number of greens is almost un- 
limited. Best known, of course, are 
dandelion greens, which are even cul- 
tivated and sold on city markets in some 
places. Cultivated dandelions are said 
to be milder in flavor than the wild 
type, but have the same high vitamin 
A content. Wild onion, wild leek and 
wild garlic can be found in some places. 
The young leaves, growing tips of stalks 
and young green flower buds of milk- 
weed can be cooked like greens, while 
the young shoots can be used like 
asparagus and the green pods as a sub- 
stitute for okra in soups. Other com- 
mon plants that make good greens are 
wild mustard, purslane or pussley, pig- 
weed and curly dock. 

General directions for gathering and 
cooking greens are as follows: Gather 
only plants that you know. Choose 
leaves and stems that look young, clean 
and tender. (Early in the morning a 
day or two after a shower, plants will 
be cleaner and will have tender new 
growth.) Avoid plants that are diseased 
or damaged by insects and those which 
grow in filthy water or near contam- 
inated places. Plants that grow in 
rosette form like dandelions are easiest 


Burdock 
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Dandelion 





Watercress 


to handle if they are cut off at the root 
crown. If greens are cut, not pulled 
up by the roots, new growth will take 
place, insuring a continuous supply. 
Greens should be carefully picked 
over and cleaned, then cooked like spin- 
ach for as short a time as possible in as 
little water as possible. In some cases, 
when greens are strong flavored, direc- 
tions are given to parboil for about five 
minutes, drain the water off and finish 
cooking in a second water, thus im- 
proving the flavor while diminishing 
the nutritive value. Others, for similar 
reasons, are cooked in a large amount 
of water which is then thrown away. 
In nutritive value, the wild greens 
are comparable to spinach. A serving 
of either dandelion or mustard greens 
supplies more than twice a day's re- 
quirement of vitamin A. They also 
provide respectable amounts of the B 
vitamins and vitamin C. One report 
says that alfalfa, milkweed, pigweed and 
wild plaintain could provide as much 
calcium as milk. In curly dock, lambs 
quarters, purslane and sheep sorrel, cal- 
cium is thought to be unavailable bio- 
logically because of the oxalates present. 


Nuts and Berries 
The wild berries are too well known 
and too common to mention in great 
detail here. In many cases, they tend 
to be smaller and juicier than their 
cultivated relatives. ‘This is particularly 
true of the strawberry, and no one 
(Concluded on page 340) 
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and party time for graduates and 

undergraduates alike. Parties mean 
cake and cake without frosting is, to 
most people, little more than sweet 
bread. A good way to make the cook- 
ing class fall in with the festive at- 
mosphere of graduation time is to plan 
a frosting lesson. This will serve the 
dual purpose of teaching the girls a 
skill for which they will have immediate 
use and reviewing fundamental facts 
about sugar. 

What makes perfection in a frosting? 
Absolute smoothness of texture, good 
flavor, glossy surface, creamy interior 
and, in the case of the decorations, 
delicacy of tint, never crude heavy col- 
orings. 

To frost any cake perfectly certain 
rules must be observed. 

1. The cake must be cold and free 
from loose crumbs. 

2. The frosting must be firm and 
cool enough not to run nor soak into 
the cake. 

3. In frosting layer cakes, the lower 
layer should be spread with frosting (or 
filling) then the upper layer put in 
place, being sure to keep edges of 
cake even. The cake should be allowed 
to set before entire surface is frosted. 

4. Sides of the cake should be frost- 
ed first. This is done by piling part 
of the frosting on top of the cake near 
the edges, then, with a spatula, draw- 
ing it down over the rim to cover the 
sides thoroughly and smoothly. Re- 
maining frosting is then piled on top 
of the cake and spread over the top. 
This method eliminates the possibility 
of unfrosted side spots. 

5. It is not necessary to be too fussy 
about getting an absolutely smooth sur- 
face. A frosting which shows the mark 
of spatula or back of spoon is both at- 
tractive and natural looking. 

_While revolving cake boards greatly 
simplify the spreading of frosting, a 
good substitute is to place a large plate 


Je is the end of the school year 
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By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Leeturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


Skilled hands shaped the frosting at left into the 
graceful swirls and ridges that make it what it 
should be—the crowning touch to a perfect cake 


hat Crowning Touch 


over the top of a medium-sized bowl 
and set the cake on it. The plate can 
then be turned around as necessary 
while working. 

Any cake, large or small, may be 
frosted. Some cakes, however, especi- 
ally those of the sponge type, are often 
served without either frosting or filling 
and, in any case, are not usually elab- 
orately decorated. Heavy frosting does 
not seem to harmonize with the light 
spongy texture of such cakes. Butter 
cakes, both layer and loaf, are gen- 
erally frosted, despite the fact that in 
themselves they are much richer than 
sponge cake. 

Since cooked frostings are the most 
popular let us start our lesson by pre- 
paring a basic Seven Minute Frosting 
which is a splendid substitute for the 
somewhat more difficult Boiled Frosting. 
Once this is mastered, almost any type 
of cooked frosting is simple. This would 
make an excellent demonstration lesson. 


Seven Minute Frosting 
1% cups sugar 
2 egg whites 
5 tbsp. water 
1% tsp. light corn sirup 
1 tsp. flavoring 


Combine in upper part of double 
boiler all ingredients except flavoring. 
Blend thoroughly with rotary beater, 
then place over rapidly boiling water 
and continue beating for seven minutes 
or until frosting stands in peaks. Re- 
move from heat, add flavoring and beat 
again until frosting forms firm swirls 
and ridges. It is then ready to spread. 

To insure success remember to (1) 


use a deep boiler and sturdy rotary 
beater; (2) keep water in lower vessel 
boiling steadily; and (3) beat constantly 
with no pauses. 

Makes enough frosting to cover tops 
and sides two nine inch layers; or top 
and sides of an 8x8x2 inch cake; or 
two dozen cup cakes. 


The chief difference between Seven 
Minute Frosting and Boiled Frosting 
lies in the method of combining in- 
gredients rather than in the ingredients 
themselves. Your students will probably 
want a Boiled Frosting too, so here it 
is. 

Boiled Frosting 
1% cups sugar 
1% tsp. light corn sirup 

% cup boiling water 

2 egg whites 

1 tsp. flavoring 


Combine sugar, sirup and water, 
bring quickly to boil in open saucepan, 
stirring only until sugar is dissolved, 
then continue boiling rapidly to soft 
ball stage (238°F.) or test in cold water. 
Pour in fine stream over stiffly beaten 
egg whites, beating constantly. Add 
flavoring and continue beating with a 
rotary beater until cool and of spread- 
ing consistency—ten to fifteen minutes. 
As frosting becomes too stiff for beater, 
substitute flat wooden spoon. 

Makes enough frosting to cover tops 
and sides of two nine inch layers; or 
top and sides of an 8x8x2 inch cake; 
or two dozen cup cakes. 


Chocolate Frosting: Use vanilla fla- 


voring and add with three squares 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
(ounces) unsweetened chocolate, melted 
and cooled. 


Coconut Frosting: After spreading, 
top frosting generously with shredded 
coconut, 

Toasted Almond Frosting: After 
spreading, top frosting generously with 
shredded toasted almonds. 

Marshmallow Frosting: Fold one cup 
quartered marshmallows into frosting 
before spreading. 


Fondant Frosting 


4 cups sugar 
22% cups water 
1% tsp. vanilla 


Cook sugar and water together to soft 
ball stage (238°F.) stirring only until 
sugar is dissolved. If crystals form on 
sides of pan during cooking remove 
with small dampened brush or with 
back of fork covered with cheesecloth 
and dipped into cold water. ss saon 
as cooked pour onto wet slab or plat- 
ter, add flavoring, cool slightly, then 
cream with spatula until mixture forms 
a solid mass, which must then be worked 
with hands for a few minutes until 
creamy. 

If to be used at once, place in upper 
part of double boiler, having gently 
simmering water in lower section, and 
stir frequently so mixture may remain 
creamy in appearance and not go back 
to clear sirup. Fondant may, however, 
be made up some time ahead and kept 
in a cool place covered with damp 
cloth until needed, then remelted as 
directed until about consistency of rich 
cream before spreading. 


Small cakes may be impaled on slen- 
der wire skewer or cake tester, dipped 
into remelted fondant, then quickly 
placed on wire rack to set. Or the 
frosting may be poured from pan over 
cakes as they stand on rack, having a 
platter beneath to catch all excess frost- 
ing which drips through and which may 
be returned to pan, a little extra flavor- 
ing and a drop or two of coloring 
(rose, light yellow or pale green) added, 
reheated and used again. 


To flavor colored frostings: 

Rose: Add a few drops rose or al- 
mond extract. 

Green: Add a few drops pistachio, 
almond or a little more vanilla. 

Yellow: Add a few drops of apricot 
or peach extract. 

The very last of the frosting may be 
colored and flavored with a square of 
melted chocolate. 

If fondant thickens unduly, add a 
very little water—not more than one- 
half teaspoonful at a time, then reheat, 
stirring gently, always over hot water. 
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Butter Frosting 
14 cup butter 
1 egg yolk 
About 2 cups confectioner’s sugar 
2% teaspoon flavoring extract 
Few drops vegetable coloring 


Cream butter until very light, add 
egg yolk as butter begins to soften, 
then work in sugar, flavoring and col- 
oring. This frosting may be used to 
cover entirely very small cakes which 
are afterwards rolled in finely chopped 
nuts or coconut. It is also used to 
decorate cakes by means of ornamenting 
tubes or pastry bag. 


Uncooked Frosting 


1% cups confectioner’s sugar 
Orange or lemon juice, 
milk or coffee 


Use just enough liquid to moisten 
sugar thoroughly, working until smooth, 
and pressing any lumps out of sugar 
with back of spoon. With orange or 
lemon juice add a little grated rind; 
with milk or coffee a few drops vanilla. 

Frosts top of one nine inch layer. 


Jelly Frosting 
1% cup tart jelly 
1 unbeaten egg white 
Y% tsp, salt 


Combine all ingredients in bowl, set 
over boiling water and beat with ro- 
tary beater until perfectly smooth. Re- 


move from water and continue beating 
until stiff enough to stand in peaks. 
Use immediately. 

Frosts top of one nine inch layer. 


Fluffy Mocha Frosting 


¥% cup butter 
4 cups sifted confectioner’s sugar 
3% tbsp. cocoa 
% tsp. salt 
About 4% cup strong coffee 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Cream butter until very light, then 
work into it the sugar, cocoa and salt 
sifted together. Add coffee, a little at a 
time, until mixture is of proper spread- 
ing consistency, beating the frosting 
after each addition. Add vanilla and 
spread. 

Frosting and filling for two nine inch 
layers. 


Miracle Frosting 


3 oz. package cream cheese 

About 2% tbsp, light cream 

2 cups sifted confectioner’s sugar 

2 1 oz, squares unsweetened 
chocolate, melted and cooled 

\% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 


_ 


Blend cream smoothly into cheese, 
gradually work in sugar and finally stir 
in chocolate, salt and vanilla. Beat 
until smooth. 

Frosts tops and sides one nine inch 
layer cake. 

(Concluded on page 333) 








our jobs under any conditions. 


munities and in the world at large. 
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Dietitians’ Creed 


E honestly and unselfishly pledge allegiance to the maintenance and im- 

provement of National Health. We will endeavor to be prepared and 
to keep abreast in the fields of nutrition, dietetitics and in related subjects 
in order to give our best for the common good of all mankind, 


We will at all times be physically fit so that we may efficiently perform 


We will foster the promotion and the adoption of maximum health 
standards in the institutions entrusted to us, in our own homes, in our com- 


We will strive to demonstrate efficiency, competence, cooperation, leader- 
ship, genuine interest, good judgment, professional skill and humanitarian- 


In this we believe, and to this we pledge our hearts, our minds, and our 





By Aris H, McNair, 


Student Dietitian 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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The home of the “tombstone”’ program 
is above; Mrs. Jim’s restaurant is below 





By Ruth M. Cutter 


Sehool Lunch Supervisor 
New Hampshire State Board of Education 


OT all lunchrooms are housed in 
specially built cafeterias with shin- 
ing new equipment, as many lunch- 

room managers know only too well. In 
rural communities, especially, setting up 
any sort of school lunch often means 
overcoming many difficulties. Here is 
the story of two small New Hampshire 
communities and how their lunchroom 
programs acquired their strange names. 


The “Tombstone”? Program 

In the little hamlet of East Unity, 
a part of the town of Unity, New Hamp- 
shire, with a population of seven hun- 
dred, is a small two-room wooden school 
building with about thirty-two children. 
For several years, only one room has 
been used for a classroom. Needless to 
say, the unused room had been neglected 
and was in a poor state of repair. 

While this village does not have a 
Parent-Teacher Association, it does 
boast of an active parent group. This 
group with only twelve members took 
over the renovation of the unused room 
for the school lunch program. 

The dirty, dilapidated room presented 
a problem, but in no way dampened 
their enthusiasm. The plastered walls 
were patched and painted a soft pastel 
color, windows were puttied and the 
woodwork was given a coat of white 
paint. In a nearby city they purchased 
a cheery patterned linoleum for the 
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All Together 


for the 


School Lunch Program 


floor. The store generously gave a 
substantial discount after listening to 
their story. 

Equipment came next. A wood-burn- 
ing cook stove was purchased and oil 
burners were installed in it; tables and 
benches were constructed and the tables 
covered with oilcloth; cupboards were 
provided for storage. A white sink with 
cabinets underneath was donated by a 
citizen who was having a new one in- 
stalled in his home. Lastly, flowered 
paper draperies were hung at the four 
windows. Unfortunately, no running 
water is available. This is to be a fu- 
ture project. Forty quart cans of water 
must be delivered daily to the school 
for dish washing and cleaning purposes. 

The group hires a full-time paid work- 
er, who receives a very small wage 
for her labor. When I asked her why 
she worked for so little, she said, “My 
family is grown up and I do not have 
enough work to keep me busy all day 
at home. I feel I am doing something 
worthwhile and what money I receive 
is extra, which I wouldn’t have if I 
stayed home.” 

The children in this school are served 
the complete Type A meal free. The 
parents club puts on suppers, lawn 
parties, card parties and other activi- 
ties to pay all the expenses over and 


Two East Unity pupils help clean up 
after lunch, Water for the lunchroom 
must be delivered to the school daily 


above what they receive from reimburse- 
ment of nine cents per child per day. 
They did, however, earn one of their 
first hundred dollars in the unique way 
that gives their school lunch program 
its strange name. At the spring town 
meeting, the townspeople voted to raise 
one hundred dollars to improve the 
cemetery. With a memory of a job 
well done on the school room, this 
group of diligent workers decided, with 
the help of their husbands, to capture 
the one hundred dollars from the ceme- 
tery and swell the fund to feed the 
children. 

They did it and hence we have our 
“Tombstone School.” 


The “Restaurant” Program 

It is not our practice to approve 
school lunch programs served at pub- 
lic restaurants, but this one is an ex- 
ception. 

The town of Newbury, New Hamp- 
shire, nestles under Mt. Sunapee at the 
foot of Lake Sunapee, our state’s second 
largest lake. This town has two one- 
room schools, both servirig a complete 
Type A meal. The meal for the South 
School is prepared by the wife of a 
garage owner next door to the school 
and she transports and serves a delect- 

(Concluded on page 344) 





A complete lunch costs these children 


only ten cents, Mrs. Jim, at whose res- 
taurant they eat, stands at back right 
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What's Going On in Foods 





been outspoken in their defense of 
the enrichment program. Neverthe- 
less, dissenting voices have been heard 
and until recently there was no experi- 
mental evidence that enrichment really 
can improve the nutritional status of a 


Hi economists in general have 


community. A study made in Newfound- ° 


land by a group of Canadian, British 
and American physicians provides that 
evidence. 


In 1944 these doctors made a study 


of the physical condition of over eight 
hundred Newfoundlanders and found 
that a large percentage of them had 
symptoms of vitamin A, B and C de- 
ficiency. Beginning in 1944, all white 
flour imported into Newfoundland was 
enriched by government order with 
thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and iron, 
and in 1945 enrichment of margarine 
with vitamin A became compulsory. 
When the physicians repeated the 
physical examinations in 1948, they 
found that the symptoms of vitamin 
A and B deficiency had decreased tark- 
edly both in frequency and severity, 
while symptoms of vitamin C_ short- 
age had actually increased. Since there 
was no evidence that the dietary of 
Newfoundland had been improved very 
much by means other than enrichment, 
it was concluded that the enrichment 
program was largely responsible for this 
dramatic improvement in the physical 
condition of the people. 


Protein Complements 

How can incomplete proteins be made 
biologically more adequate? Serve them 
with foods that supply the amino acids 
they lack, suggests Olive Sheets of the 
Mississippi Experiment Station in a 
USDA report. For example, peas, 
beans and other legumes can be sup- 
plemented by other grain products, 
leafy vegetables or animal foods, such 
as meat, eggs or milk. Thus, bread 
and peanut butter is a good protein 
combination. When complete animal 
proteins are served with the incomplete 
vegetable proteins, the quality of the 
vegetable proteins is built up, Miss 
Sheets said. 


Fish for Freedom 

The UN’s fight against hunger is 
now being waged in the sea as well 
as on land. The first of a group of 
regional fishery councils has been set 
up in the Indo-Pacific area. A division 
of the FAO, it will encourage govern- 
ments to work together for the best 
use of fishery supplies. This will be 
especially important in the Indo-Pacific 
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area where diets are deficient in the 
animal protein in which the sea is rich. 


Abuse of Diets 

Restricted diets may sometimes make 
the patient worse instead of better, 
Dr. Henry John of Cleveland told the 
American College of Physicians last 
March. He mentioned allergy diets 
as one example. When a certain type 
of food is eliminated, the’ patient may 
become a dietary invalid if that food 
group contains essential nutrients, he 
declared. Skin sensitivity to foods alone, 
he said, is not sufficient reason for these 
foods to be eliminated. 


Food for Junior Highs 


Hot lunches served at school are 
likely to have the same faults as diets of 
junior high students in general, Dr. 
Mary M. Clayton of the Maine Experi- 
ment Station found in checking the 
dietary condition of children in a num- 
ber of junior high schools. According 
to a USDA summary of Dr. Clayton’s 
first brief report, vitamin C was often 
low in the lunchroom menus checked 
and many of the children showed signs 
of inadequate intake of that nutrient. 
Other food elements in which the diets 
of this group of children were low are 
iron, niacin, vitamin A and calories. 


Food From the Cow 


Since June is National Dairy Month 
it is appropriate to note the important 
part that milk and milk products play 
in nourishing the nation. Figures from 
the USDA show that in 1946 dairy 
products provided three-fourths of the 
calcium, twenty-four per cent of the 
protein, forty-six per cent of the ribo- 
flavin, twenty-six per cent of the fat 
and sixteen per cent of the vitamin A 
consumed by the American people. 
This represents an increase since 1909 
when milk provided about two-thirds 
of the calcium and about forty per 
cent of the riboflavin intake. 


The Grocery List 

An indication, perhaps, of the degree 
to which techniques of good manage- 
ment have penetrated into the Ameri- 
can home is a recent survey of grocery 
shopping habits of a cross section of 
American housewives. A small majority 
of the women carried written shopping 
lists. About 67 per cent of those who 
wrote their list did so by merely remem- 
bering what was needed, but 40 per cent 
went through their pantries and checked 
supplies. About 30 per cent read grocery 
advertisements before making out their 
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By Patricia Appleyard 


lists they needed. (These figures total 
more than one hundred per cent since 
more than one method was reported by 
some women.) Women who shopped by 
telephone were more likely to buy all 
the items on their lists, but women who 
came to the store bought more items on 
impulse and totalled more purchases al- 
together. 


Have You Heard? 

... that sweet potato chips can now be 
made commercially? Work on the new 
food was done by J. G. Woodruff at 
the Georgia Experiment Station, Experi- 
ment, Georgia. Sweet potatoes of the 
Puerto Rico. type and other kinds hav- 
ing deep yellow flesh are used because 
of their attractive color. 

. that strained sweet potatoes for 
babies are now available? One can of 
the latest Gerber product is said to give 
more than twice a baby’s requirement 
of vitamin A and also half the iron it 
needs. 

... that two new cake mixes—Choco- 
late Fudge and White Cake—are being 
introduced by Pillsbury? Directions for 
varying these basic mixes are given on 
each package. 

. that a new packaged pudding mix 
can be made without cooking? Amazo 
Instant Dessert is made by adding the 
contents of the package to a pint of 
milk and beating with a rotary egg 
beater about half a minute. The new 
dessert comes in chocolate, butterscotch 
and vanilla flavors. 

+ * © that the Junket people are work- 
ing on a new sherbet mix? The new 
product, which comes in lemon, orange 
and raspberry flavors, is now available 
only on test markets, but will probably 
be nationally distributed by the summer 
of 1950. 

+ + * that paprika, usually considered 
only for its color and flavor value, is 
rich in vitamin P, the element needed 
to keep walls of the body cells in good 
condition? It also contains large amounts 
of vitamin C. 

+ ¢ «that a ready-to-use pumpkin pie 
mix is now on the market? The packer 
is The P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
* * © that in tea drinking the United 
Kingdom and Canada are far ahead of 
the United States? The United Kingdom 
uses more than eight pounds of tea per 
person and Canada about three and 2 
half pounds in contrast to the half 
pound drunk annually in this country. 
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That Crowning Touch 


(Continued from page 330) 


And now for two unusual but very 
good “baked on” frostings: 


Lemon Meringue Frosting 
1% cups (1 can) sweetened 
condensed milk 
1 egg white 
tablespoons lemon juice 


Combine milk and lemon juice and 
stir until mixture thickens. Fold in 
stiffly beaten egg white, spread on 
freshly baked cake, return to moderate 
oven (350°F.) and bake ten minutes or 
until delicately browned. 
place low in broiler under slow flame. 


Baked Fudge Frosting 
2 1 oz. squares unsweetened 
chocolate 
1% cups (1 can) sweetened 
condensed milk 
tbsp. water 
cup shredded coconut 


— 


Melt chocolate over hot water (double 
boiler), add milk and cook over hot 
water for five minutes or until mixture 
thickens. Add water and half coconut. 
Spread on freshly baked cake, sprin- 
kle remaining coconut over surface and 
place in moderate oven for 10 minutes 
or until coconut is golden brown. 


Food Research 


(Continued from page 327) 


with the results after taking it home 
from the locker. Something may have 
been wrong with the way the meat was 
handled before it was frozen, with the 
way the meat was packaged, with the 
holding temperature, or perhaps with 
the quality of meat selected for freezing. 
The study on frozen meat was plan- 
ned to find out which factors are of most 
importance to the quality of frozen 
pork. The investigation showed that 
only good quality pork should be put 
in the locker since freezing does not 
improve tenderness or juiciness. Pork 
from hogs fed a standard grain ration 
kept better than pork from hogs fed 
garbage. It was also found that wrap- 
ping the chops in moisture, vapor-proof 
paper extended the time pork could be 
stored without developing off flavors. 
Still another experiment was made to 
determine the effect of different oils on 
the quality of mayonnaise. Six different 
oils—corn, cottonseed, soybean, filbert, 
sesame and peanut—were used to deter- 
mine which proportions yielded mayon- 
naise of greatest stiffness and stability. 
This is an example of the type of ex- 
periment concerned with saving some 
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If preferred, 


scarce or expensive ingredient, or the 
development of new variations on old 
recipe favorites. At present, work is be- 
ing done with fats and oils to determine 
their effect on tenderness and palatabil- 
ity of pastry, their emulsifying proper- 
ties in frozen cakes and batters, meth- 
ods of using them in cakes and their 
keeping qualities when used in prepared 
food mixes. Further work is being plan- 
ned on frozen cakes and batters, rancid- 
ity in food mixes and the quality of 
baked goods as affected by added emul- 
sifying agents. Information concerning 
the results of these investigations will be 
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In a coast to coast survey you told us 
how important a food-acid safe surface 
is on the inside of the lid. That's whv 
Bernardin lids, heavier and free from 
metal weakening embossing, are triple 
coated, first with tin, then with lacquer, 
then with food-acid resistant enamel. 
This is a Bernardin exclusive. 
You told us that dry, hard built-in 
| rings were risky where vacuum was 
concerned. That’s why our rings are 
real latex-rubber. They are live, resilient 
. . . they cushion-seal against jar rims. 
| You told us many of the causes of 
failures and dissatisfaction among home 
canners. That’s why our lids are not 
| deeply bulged which may cause move- 
| ment at the all important sealing edge. 
Yet you can test for vacuum by tapping 
for “Bing” with a pencil. Too, our 
rings are heavier metal, finer finished 
and with Bernardin Contour threading 
that allows for glass dimension varia- 
tions, tightens easily, seals the lid 
firmly, yet removes readily for re-use 
| year after year. 
Yes, Bernardin is proud 
of the respect of Home 
Economics women, 
proud too of the fact 
that the “most modern 
closure plant in Amer- 
ica” is able to achieve 
economies in 
manufac- 
turing this 
“First Quality” 
canning closure 
so that al/ safety 
and convenient 
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Homes Canning CAPS & LIDS 





printed and will be available as soon as 
the study is completed. 

“Food research is relatively a new 
field as far as organized, scientific work 
is concerned, but an old one in actual 
fact, since everyone who works with 
foods and observes their reactions is an 
experimenter,” says Dr. Overman. “New 
effects in food preparation, unlike the 
fast-changing patterns of clothing, de- 
velop slowly. A new effect is achieved 
when a new recipe is successful, when 
a new method of food preservation and 
preparation have been found, or when 
a new or improved food is developed.” 
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Home Canning CAPS & LIDS 


Every Convenience and Protective Advantage Combined 
—No Extra Cost! 


advanages are available to Mrs. Home 
Canner at no extra cost. 


NOTE: Home Economists are entitled 
to our Authoritative Home Canning 
Guide FREE. The Third Re-print is 
now ready. Just address your request 
to Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


CHECK THESE COMBINED FEATURES 


1 Triple-Protection—Food-acid 
* resistant enamel, baked on over 
gold lacquer, over tin plating. 
BerNARdin is the only brand made 
with this complete protection! 


2 Built-In Rubber Rings — Real 
* latex rubber, “Howed-on” cush- 

ions that provide high vacuum. 
3 Packed for Easy Use—Back-to- 








"Back packing prevents 
bothersome “‘nesting’’—mno soak- 
ing or prying to separate lids. 











What's Going On in the Home 





O encourage manufacturers of home 

equipment to give more considera- 

tion to safety in designing their 
products, Lewis and Conger, New York 
City’s large house furnishings store, has 
recently made its Fourth Annual Safety 
Award. The steam iron attachment for 
the General Mills Tru-Heat Iron was 
the winner. Its safety characteristics are: 
An explosion of backup of pressure in- 
side the water tank is impossible. The 
water tank never gets hot and can be 
refilled with tap water at any time dur- 
ing ironing. The steam attachment is 
easily cleaned of mineral deposits to 
prevent the steam vents from becoming 
clogged. 

The following products received hon- 
orable mention: The Apex Dish-A- 
Matic Dishwasher. The U. S. Non-Slip 
Rug Underlay Mat which will anchor 
rugs securely to polished floors, The 
Safe-Stor Iron Holder, an inexpensive, 
rustproof rack for storing any type of 
iron. The Academy Automatic Plug 
whose design enables the average per- 
son to replace plugs without difficulty 
and danger. The all-electric, three-pur- 
pose Paragon Time-Aid, a_ precision 
timer that will shut off any electrical 
appliance automatically, buzz a signal 
as a reminder or do both. The Safti- 
Cal luminous decals that glow in the 
dark. The Evergreen Tree Holder de- 
signed in accordance with U. S. Forest 
Service recommendations to make 
Christmas trees less flammable. The 
Plastic-Clip on the String O’Lights 
Christmas tree lights which seals both 
tops and bottoms of the lamp sockets 
against entrance of foreign materials 
that might cause short-circuits. 


Push Button Dispensers 
The aerosol principle of dispensing 
solutions by means of a liquid gas is 
a packaging boon, These fun-to-use 
containers spray their contents mist-like 
when the thumb is pressed on the valve 
at the top of the can. Three new 


products using the aerosol principle 
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are: Good-aire, a space deodorant and 
air freshener, manufactured by the 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. It is supposed to eliminate 
odors in the average home room in ap- 
proximately 30 seconds and the manu- 
facturer says it can be used near food 
and will not stain walls, rugs, furniture 
or clothes. 

Plastic Coat, another product of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company, is a clear, 
glossy, flexible, protective finish for 
brass, copper, bronze, chrome, wood, pa- 
per and similar surfaces. This protec- 
tive coating is said to dry in a few 
minutes and to be resistant to water, 
alcohol, oil and grease, alkalies and cor- 
rosive elements. 

Airex is a moth and larvae killer that 
is sprayed directly onto clothing, rugs 
and upholstery. It will quickly kill 
moths and larvae with its penetrating 
mist containing DDT plus a new moth- 
killing chemical which is said to be 
the most effective yet developed. _ Its 
manufacturer, the Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corp., General Chemical Division, 
New York City, also states that it does 
not mat, stiffen, harm or stain woolens. 


For That Warm Feeling 

Hot weather sufferers will want to 
prepare for the summer with some 
means of fanning perspiring brows. 

Travelers can take cool air with them 
by packing along a Fannette. Weigh- 
ing only three pounds, this compact, 
plastic fan with its molded handle and 
unobstructed surface can be easily tucked 
into an overnight bag or briefcase. The 
Fresh’nd-Aire Company of Chicago is 
its manufacturer. 

Sno-Breze “Junior” will not bring 
snow but this small, evaporative cooler, 
weighing 17 pounds and standing 12 
inches high, 16 inches wide and 914 
inches deep, will keep the thermometer 
down. It can be installed temporarily 
or permanently and fits readily into the 
average size casement window opening 
by removing one pane of glass. Accord- 





attachment is winner of Lewis and Conger Safety Award 


By Lois Cook 


ing to its manufacturer, the Palmer 
Manufacturing Corp., Phoenix, Arizona, 
it dispenses 800 cubic feet of filtered, 
washed, cooled air per minute. 

Something different in the way of 
fans is the Walton Fanlamp. ' This 
product of the Abbeon Supply Co., New 
York City, incorporates a fan with a 
floorlamp. The fan hidden under the 
lampshade gives cooling air and circula- 
tion without drafts. 


Housing for the Lawn Hose 

Summer always brings the problem 
of what to do with the lawn hose-— 
how and where to store it easily and 
yet have it always handy. The 
Guardian Hose Holder is designed to 
meet these storage requirements. A 
simply designed basket attaches to the 
basement ceiling. One end of the hose 
is permanently attached to the water 
supply, which is turned on and off by 
a detachable handle on the outside of 
the house. The handle of the hose 
is led to the outside by a pipe, through 
which the hose is drawn out or pushed 
back into the basket. This simple, 
inexpensive storage arrangement of the 
Guardian Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, keeps the hose in- 
doors away from the weather, thieves 
and entanglements. 


Have You Heard? 

... that flies do not like the color blue? 
Therefore blue-painted kitchens should 
attract fewer flies—so it is claimed. 

... that night flying insects do not head 
for yellow light? To exclude winged 
pests from the guests lists for outdoor, 
summer gatherings, Westinghouse is 
manufacturing bug-a-way bulbs—60 and 
100-watt bulbs coated with a new yel- 
low enamel. 

+ + ¢ that there is a new fiber rug-cush- 
ion with a coating of DuPont neoprene 
rubber on the upper side? It can be 
cut with a knife to the exact size of the 
rug and according to manufacturer's 
claims will not stretch or become un- 
sightly at the edges. The Allen Indus- 
tries, Detroit, Michigan, is the manufac- 
turer. 

. that you can roll the peelings off 
fruits and vegetables with the Roll-Eze 
Peeler and Slicer? This ‘stainless steel 
gadget has three sizes of removable roll- 
ers which roll lightly over the object 
and guide the cutting edge for uniform 
thickness in paring, slicing and shred- 
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ding. The Scott and Camden Company, 
Jackson, Michigan, is the manufacturer. 
+ « « that the cleaning of refrigerators, 
stoves and other appliances is speeded 
up with the new Gerity Liquid Wax? 
This product of the Gerity-Michigan 
Corp., Adrian, Michigan, is said to clean, 
polish and wax porcelain enamel sur- 
faces in one operation. 

+ + ¢ that there are slip covers for up- 
holstered furniture made of clear Viny- 
lite plastic film? They are available in 
thirteen models to fit love seats, studio 
couches, chairs, sofas and chaise longues 
and are made with generous allowances 





This Sharp-Rac knife wardrobe of the 
Robeson Cutlery Co., Inc., Perry, N. Y., 
keeps knives always sharp through a 
sharpener in every slot. Knives aré 
honed each time withdrawn or replaced 


for tuck-in to prevent strain. They are 
a product of the Protective Cover, Inc., 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 

* ¢ ¢ that the All-Lite lamp uses up- 
right fluorescent illumination. The 
fluorescent tube runs through the base 
of the lamp to the top of the shade 
giving illumination at the base as well 
as through the shade. By removing the 
shade, you have a torchere. Distribu- 
tors are Ralph Steuber Company, North 
Little Rock, Ark. 

. that you can take that old faded 
and worn beach chair from the attic and 
put it to use again? A Hook-On Sun 
Seat of the M. D. Pinner Co., New 
York City, will give it new life and 
color. Merely cut off the old canvas 
and hook on this sturdy cover—no sew- 
ing or nailing. Adjustable to all stand- 
ard size chairs from 47 inch to 50 inch 
seat lengths, it can be unhooked and 
folded away for the next season. 

. that a quilted, plastic upholstery 
material is available? Sealtuft, manu- 
factured by the Jason Corporation, 
Hoboken, N. J., consists of a heavy 
gauge vinyl film combined with a thin 
layer of film and cellulose cotton filling. 
Electronically quilted, it is stitchless and 
comes in a choice of 10 colors. It has 
many decorative uses and can be cleaned 
with soap and water. 

... that the Maytag Company now has 


an automatic washer? This washer uses 
the Gyrafoan washing action of the May- 
tag conventional washers. Although 
completely automatic, the control is 
flexible—any operation can be repeated 
or omitted. It uses approximately 29 
gallons of water, clothes are loaded at 
the top and the washer requires no bolt- 
ing down. 

... that there are two brand new silver- 
ware patterns on the market? Spring 
Garden, a Holmes & Edwards pattern 
in Sterling Inlaid silverplate, is a youth- 
ful pattern of simple, dainty design. A 
small, neat garland of flowers decorates 
the flared handle. Service of eight comes 
in a gay storage chest. Queen’s Lace 
is the new sterling pattern of the Inter- 
national Silver Company. The pattern 
inspiration is said to come from lovely 
old lace. At the top of the handle is a 
fan-shaped, carved cluster of flowers 
and tiny beading frames the handle on 
both sides. 

. that the Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Company, New Kensington, Pa. has 
a new Wear-Ever four-quart pressure 
cooker? Its flexible stainless steel cover 
with cam type closure makes it simple 
to operate and impossible to remove the 
cover as long as there is any pressure 
in the pan. The accompanying attrac- 
tive and explicitly written instruction 
and recipe book insures perfect cooking. 
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year after year of 
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ATTENTION: TEACHERS! 


Be SURE your name and address is on our 1949-1950 
MAILING LIST! 

So YOU will receive our NEW catalogue for 1949-1950 

YOU WILL FIND— 


New Illustrative Material to make teaching easy: 

| A NEW “Beauty Kit” for personal appearance, 

A NEW “House Decoration Kit” with a HOUSE, 
FURNITURE, and FURNISHINGS. 

A NEW “Textile Exhibit” analyzing materials, 

A NEW “Layette for Baby” ready to make, 

A NEW “Art Folio” of 100 famous paintings, 

A NEW “Banquet and Tea” decorations with patterns, 

A NEW “List of Plays’ for Home Economics use, 

| A NEW “List of Fashion Shows” for open house, 

A NEW “Poster Set” for making Home Ec posters, 

A NEW “Sewing Kit” for clothing classes, 

A NEW “Laboratory Apron”, and old favorites 


A “SPECIAL GIFT” FREE for our 1949-50 customers. 


WHERE WILL YOU BE IN LATE 
AUGUST OR EARLY SEPTEMBER? 


Send your name and address to us NOW and you will 
receive our NEW CATALOGUE at that time. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Ave. 


AND 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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I Take This Woman 


(Continued from page 316) 


saying that the bride has “given her 
heart” to her chosen suitor. Very often 
Eros was depicted as blindfolded and 
from this conception originated the ru- 
mor that love is blind. 

The word “trousseau” comes from 
trussa, which in Italy meant a small 
bundle, and identifies a small portion 
of the bride’s wardrobe. In early times 
it was part of a dowry which the father 
provided. Many superstitions concern- 
ing the trousseau have come to us from 
ancient and medieval times. One of 
them is that a bit of handiwork by 
the bride herself should be part of 
every garment, for if this was not over- 
looked, happiness would continue 
throughout life. Another superstition 
was that no part of the wedding trous- 
seau should be worn prior to the happy 
day of marriage and only by complying 
with this restriction could marital strife 
be avoided. 

Announcing the engagement was an 
occasion for festivity, when relatives of 
both parties gathered to eat and drink 
together, as evidence of prospective kin- 
ship. This intimate ceremony was the 
ancestor of announcing an engagement 
at a luncheon or dinner. In ancient 
Rome this feast was brightened by the 
conferreatio or small wedding cake, a 
symbol of abundance which the bride 
and groom shared after it had been 
“broken open” by the bride. At the 
conclusion of the feast, each of the 
guests was invited to take away a small 
portion of the cake in order to assure 
abundance for themselves. 

The ornate wedding cake of modern 
times developed at a much later day in 
France. In early Anglo-Saxon times 
wedding cakes were small, spiced af- 
fairs which were placed in a pile on the 
plank board at which the bride and 
groom sat. As had been the custom 
at Rome, each guest was permitted to 
take home one of these cakes “to sleep 
on,” and from this custom came the 
small boxes of wedding cake so eagerly 
sought at modern weddings. 

The word bridegroom, a folk sub- 
stitute for ancient bridegome, meant the 
groom of the bride. It originated in 
the fact that in Rome and later in 
Western Europe the future husband, 
on his wedding day, ‘‘serveth and wait- 
eth on the table of his bride.” The 
word “groom’’ defined a male retainer 
who usually served in an inferior sta- 
tion. However, the bridegroom was 
he who, “In both humility and pride, 
had the honor of serving his bride.” 

Brides were first dressed in white by 
the Hebrews, who under Egyptian in- 
fluences looked upon white as em- 
blematic of purity. The “something 
old” which is still part of every wedding 
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costume, referred to the former status 
of the bride, while “something new” 
referred to her new position in the com- 
munity. “Something borrowed”  re- 
ferred to dependence upon others, while 
“something blue” originated in Greece 
where it was believed that blue was po- 
tent against the evil eye. So far as 
possible they enforced on both brides 
and matrons an edict to “put upon the 
borders of all fringed garments, a band 
of blue.””. Among Hebrews blue was a 
symbol of fidelity to the marriage vow. 

The custom of throwing an old shoe 
at a bride is believed to have more than 
a single origin. As the shoe was one 
of a pair, this ceremony may have 
symbolized logical union of two people 
now going in the same direction. How- 
ever, it is equally logical to consider it 
as a symbol of a change in authority. 
When indoors, Oriental people re- 
moved their sandals, which were then 
convenient for administering correction. 
They became symbols of authority. 
Possibly the parents of a new bride 
may have presented a sandal to her new 
husband in token of the authority they 
yielded to him. Moreover, sandals 
were anciently exchanged as tokens of 
good faith when any important agree- 
ment was reached, so we may not be 
wrong in assuming that old shoes enter 
modern wedding customs as a relic of 
public recognition that authority has 
been transferred by mutual agreement 
from father to husband. 


The rich ritual of the modern mar- 
riage ceremony had its beginning soon 
after the advent of Christianity. Un- 
doubtedly, the early Church fathers en- 
deavored to make this ceremony im- 
pressive because it typified an import- 
ant alteration in the rhythm of life 
when two young lives, but recently 
emerged from childhood, were joined 
together in a permanent union. A 
ritual to invoke spiritual blessing was 
called for and thus evolved the sacra- 
ment of marriage. 

Throughout successive centuries the 
marriage ceremony has seldom lost its 
religious character. At first it took 
the form of a simple blessing by a 
local priest at the doors of a parish 
church, but in 1563, by order of the 
Council of Trent, the celebration of 
marriage at the altar of a church be- 
came binding upon all, whether roy- 
alty or serf. Any marriage without the 
blessings of the Church, while legally 
valid because, as today, it was also a 
civil contract, was looked upon as some- 
what irregular. Thus did Christian- 
ity deal a mortal blow to marriage by 
capture and by purchase. Yet many 
shreds of those ancient customs still 
persist, for instinctive traits are largely 
primitive and have become a heritage 
from ancient days which were both 
romantic and colorful. 


Better Discussion 
(Continued from page 312) 


home economics may utilize reality prac- 
tice as students and teachers recognize 
the problems in human relations in- 
volved in most situations. In the study 
of child development mentioned, three 
present or potential sitters may demon- 
strate how each would handle a disci- 
pline problem set up as a clear-cut sit- 
uation by the class. Obviously those 
assuming the role of sitter will leave 
the classroom and be called in one at a 
time. Having one student retain the 
same child’s role throughout will high- 
light the various reactions elicited by 
the different treatment provided by each 
sitter. During the general evaluation 
following the role-playing, some gen- 
eral guides to constructive discipline 
can be developed by the ‘‘audience” 
and the performers. 

Today, too, the techniques of sharing 
leadership through dialogues, sympo- 
siums, panels, forums and even an oc- 
casional debate are being developed 
in ways commensurate with high school 
students’ abilities. Equal attention is 
being given to the important role of the 
participants in the ensuing general dis- 
cussions. The roles of recorder and 
observer are being added to the respon- 
sibilities students can learn. The qual- 
ity of the results tend to be a peren- 
nial source of amazement to most teach- 
ers. Surely these young participants 
will be able to carry their share of 
leadership in adult life! 


- 


More Action After Discussion 


At least part of the sense of futility 
apparent in today’s adults seems to stem 
from the type of education they have 
had. Too often their discussions in 
school failed to eventuate in any sem- 
blance of action. Nor can students in 
schools now be expected to come to 
value the problem-solving method unless 
after sincere efforts to do reflective 
thinking, they can see some measurable 
results in action. 

Home economics seems to offer a fer- 
tile field for action from problem solving 
since home as well as school experi- 
ences are usually possible for students. 
For example, a class studying foods 
may divide to work on two problems. 
One half of the class may plan two 
baskets of groceries that will provide 
approximately the same food values 
but differ sharply in cost. The other 
half may plan two baskets of groceries 
that are of about the same cost but 
differ sharply in the food values sup- 
plied. Comparisons will be made, 
thoughtful evaluations will suggest im- 
provements—and then the bell will ring! 

‘Teacher and students are faced with 
a difficult choice of values here. Is it 


(Concluded on page 339) 
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Is Your Library Up-To-Date? 


Textiles, Clothing and Grooming 


Applied Textiles 
G. Linton & J. Pizzuto *February, 1949 . 


Beauty, Glamour, Personality 
Ern & Bud Westmore *October, 1948 .. 


Clothing for Moderns 


Mabel D. Erwin *May, 1949 .............0..... 


Costume and You 
C. Bradley & F. Dietz *April, 1949 . 


Costume Design 
Kay Hardy *October, 1948 


Dress Design, Draping and Flat Pattern Making 


. . $6.00 


M. Hillhouse & E, Mansfield *November, 1948 ....... 


Fabrics and Dress 

L. Rathbone & E. Tarpley *November, 1948 .. 
Fashion Fundamentals 

B. G. Chambers *September, 1948 ..... 
Fundamentals of Apparel Design 

Harriet Peppin *December, 1948 ...... 


Love of a Glove 
C. Cody Collins *September, 1948 


Family Relationships 
Child Care and Guidance 


. $2.50 


. $4.50 


$2.00 


. $5.00 


. $5.00 


. . $2.20 


. $6.35 


. . $5.00 


. . $3.00 


Goodspeed, Mason & Woods *February, 1949 ........ 


The Family and Its Relationships 
Groves, Skinner & Swenson *February, 1949 


A Girl Grows Up 


Ruth Fedder *November, 1948 .............cc0cceeeee 


How Personalities Grow 


Palen: Schacter: "May i949. ss. ok oe cc Sec ce ac s 


Psychology for Living 


H. Sorenson & M. Maim *December, 1948 ........... 


You and Your Family 
B. Moore & D. Leahy *April, 1949 


Youth Comes of Age 
Wellington G. Pierce *January, 1949 .. 


Foods and Nutrition 

Foods 

Justin, Rust & Vail *February, 1949 
Food: Production, Market and Consumption 

J. J. Stewart & A. L. Edwards *November, 1948 
Food Products 

Harry C. Sherman *January, 1949 . 
Mineral Nutrition of Plants and Animals 

Frank A, Gilbert *March, 1949 .... 
Nutrition and Physical Fitness 

L. Jean Bogert *May, 1949 ....... 


Principles of Food Freezing 


. $2.60 


. . $3.00 


$2.20 


. . $3.00 


. $3.00 


. . $2.60 


. . $2.60 


$4.00 


$3.60 


. $4.00 


. $2.75 


. $4.25 


Gortner, Erdman & Masterman *September, 1948 .... 


Selected Works of Henry Clapp Sherman 
His. Ga). OLS gage Rk Go No Oe 


$3.75 


New Cook Books 
The Art of Italian Cooking 
Maria Lo Pinto *September, 1948 .. 
The Frozen Food Cook Book 
J. |. Simpson & D. Taylor *November, ‘948 


Menus and Recipes for the Discriminating Hostess 
Ella Liner Lambert *Marcn, 1949 
Now You're Cookin’ 
M. Gossert & M. Elting *February, 1949 
The Pie Book 
Louis P. DeGouy *May, 1949 
Recipes for Two 
Mary Lou Glass *October, 1948 


Scandinavian Cookery for Americans 
F. Brobeck & M. Kjellberg *January, 1949 


Housing and Furnishings 

The Complete Book of Interior Decorating 

Derieux & Stevenson *September, 1948 
The Complete Home Encyclopedia 

Dorothy Page *September, 1948 
Fashions in Furnishings 

R. Lee & L. Bolender *May, 1949 
5,000 Years of Glass 

Frances Rogers & Alice Beard *January, 1949 
Home Furnishing (second edition) 

Anna Hong Rutt *March, 1949 . 
Home Maintenance Handbook 

Douglas Tuomey *October, 1948 . 
Home Management in Theory and Practice 

I, H, Gross and E,. H. Crandall *September, 1948 
The House for You to Build, Buy or Rent 

Catherine & Harold Sleeper *February, 1949 
How to Make Your Own Draperies 

Kay Hardy *March, 1949 
Paper Hanging ° 

C. H. Ewing & H. A. Harris *September, |948 
The Personality of a House 

Emily Post *October, 1948 


Miscellaneous 

The Dolls of Yesterday 

Eleanor St. George *March, 1949 
Hand Made Jewelry 

Louis Wiéner *March, 1949 
A Job for Every Woman 

Louise M. Neuschutz *January, 1949 
This Way, Please (Etiquette) 

Eleanor Boykin *November, 1948 
A Treasury of Parties for Boys and Girls 

Judith & Caroline Horowitz *February, 1949 


The Young Consumer 
Hazel Shuliz *April, 1949 


“Date Reviewed in Practical Home Economics incorporating Better Food. The June issue for 1948 lists the 
new books for 1947-48. The books reviewed in this issue are not listed on this page. See pages 304 and 305. 


Order these modern 
books through 
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Practical Home Economics 


$2.75 


$2.95 


$3.25 


$2.50 


$4.50 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$6.95 


$3.95 


$4.50 


$3.75 


$6.00 


$4.50 


$2.80 


$5.00 


$3.00 


$2.00 


$5.00 


$6.00 


$2.75 


$3.00 


$2.40 


$1.50 


$2.24 


168 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





HE T’s in textiles are a cue to the 

types mill men are readying for the 

fall fabric season. , 

T stands for texture which will be 
rich and ribby. Such newsworthy fab- 
rics as ottomans, rep, cable twill and 
surah are good examples of what to 
expect. Trick weaves developed for 
the effect of interesting surfaces rather 
than obvious patterns are a major trend 
in fall fabrics. 

T stands for touch which will be the 
best system to use in “seeing” these 
new materials. Soft and gentle and 
tender and drapable are the thoughts 
that come to mind when they are 
handled. 

T stands for tone-on-tone and _ to- 
getherness which expresses the way fall 
colors will blend, combine and match. 
Brown takes the lead as this year’s top 
color. But rose, tawny shades running 
into maroon, with yellow greens, greys 
and taupes will also be prominent. 
Earthy and foliage colors best describe 
the fall color picture. 


For Male Readers 

This year cottons are welcoming the 
good old summertime fortified from the 
man’s point of view in new _ how-to- 
keep cool ideas. Traditional suit favor- 
ites include lightweight cotton seersuck- 
ers and cords in 100 per cent combed 
cotton. Something new in a cotton 
suit is a Glen plaid worsted-like cot- 
ton. This unusual cotton has been 
created by special treatment of the 
yarns and by the addition of special 
finishes. The result is a washable 
wrinkle-resistant cotton suit with a new 
texture. It weighs only twenty-six and 
one half ounces and ‘s said to be the 
lightest suit made. This same _ light- 
weight cotton is used for men’s four-in- 
hand and bow ties. 

Important, too, for the hot days ahead 
are the extra cool cotton shirts for air 
conditioned comfort. Shirts made of 
voile, leno weave and skip dent broad- 
cloth are being made this year by lead- 
ing shirt manufacturers. 


On Knitwear 

Ribbon knit fabrics have been ap- 
pearing in better dresses and separates 
for the past few seasons. Women who 
know this fabric will welcome it as an 
interesting fancy for home sewing. 
“Ribbonknit” is available in stores at 
approximately $4.75 per yard. Knitted 
of acetate ribbon, it is backed with 
mercerized cotton to keep it in shape. 

The fabric is 35-36 inches wide and 
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comes in a number of dark and light 
shades. As with all knitted fabrics, 
this one should be stored in a drawer 
rather than hung. Treated thus it will 
keep its shape better. 


Among the Newcomers 


A new chemical staple fiber called 
“Celcos” was recently introduced by 
Celanese Corporation of America. It 
is said to combine the best traditional 
features of acetate and viscose staple. 
The new fiber is of great significance 
when emphasis is placed on surface in- 
terest and pieces developed to date have 
been ideal for women's and men’s suit- 
ings and dress wear. 

Celcos is said to be more moisture 
absorbent than acetate and less ab- 
sorbent than viscose; it is less thermo- 
plastic than acetate; it can be dyed 
with acetate or cotton dyestuffs and 
absorbs resin finishes well. 


Measuring Abrasion 

A new electrical method for measur- 
ing abrasion wear of textiles has been 
developed by technicians of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. The bu- 
reau announcement terms the method 
convenient and _ non-destructive. It 
measures a property of the sample— 
namely its capacitance—which is very 
closely related to the amount of ma- 
terial remaining after wear in the por- 
tion of fabric under test. 

Since the specimen is not destroyed 
nor altered in any way during the 
capacitance measurement a complete set 
of data is possible, showing the ratio 
of abrasion at all times during the life 
of a single specimen. 


On Household Textiles 
Fabrics in use in the home or in 
housekeeping are constantly benefiting 
by textile developments as are those 
in fashion’s limelight. Current findings 
show: 

A nylon rayon blend marquisette, 
named “Sew-Strong,” which is now 
available to homemakers. The fabric 
is treated with American Cyanamid 
“Sheerest” finish so that it does not 
droop or lose its crispness even under 
the dampest conditions and is free of 
mark-off, the “chalk” lines that appear 
on marquisette of ordinary finish when 
it is crumpled or crushed. The mar- 
quisette is also stabilized and insured 
against thread slippage, and when it is 
pleated, the pleats stay in. 

. . . New household and garden gloves 
of Du Pont neoprene are made with 






By Rajean M. Codish 


knitted cotton or napped linings which 
are soft, flexible and moisture-absorb- 
ent. Hand comfort is possible even 
in hottest dishwater, because the lining 
easily absorbs perspiration and reduces 
the ability of heat to penetrate the 
gloves. The tough neoprene covering 
which protects the lining is not affected 
by hot water, cleaning soaps or kitchen 
greases. 

One notable feature of the new 
gloves is the ease with which they can 
be slipped on or off. If telephones 
or doorbells interupt gardening or a 
household task, the gloves can be taken 
off in seconds. Some of the gloves 
have a roughened surface extending to 
the middle of the hand, to give a non- 
slip finish that assures a firm grasp on 
soapy dishes and other slippery ob- 
jects. 

Nylon press cloth, in a variety 
of prints, offers an interesting texture 
for draperies. Made with a mixture of 
spun and continuous filament yarns, 
this plain weave has a slightly fuzzy 
surface, somewhat similar to antique 
satin. Press cloth, designed originally 
to cover pressing machines used in 
tailors’ shops, is capable of withstand- 
ing severe conditions of continued heat 
and pressure. Offering such sturdiness, 
it supplies in the decorative field in 
extreme degree the superior washing 
and wearing qualities found in fabrics 
made of nylon fibers. 


An Improvement 

A new process for applying “Lanaset” 
resin to wool at a low temperature has 
been developed by American Cyanamid 
Company. As a result of the develop- 
ment a big drawback in the application 
of melamine resin has been removed. 
All successful previous resin applications 
on wool called for a cure box to obtain 
the heat formerly essential for curing 
resin on the fabric. Now ordinary 
drying equipment is adequate. 

As a result of mill trials the new 
process is said to be applicable to a 
wider range of fabrics with no more ex- 
act control and with no lessening of 
tensile strength. Another big advantage 
of the new process is that it does not 
dull even the most delicate shades. 
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Democracy ina 
Textile Class 


(Continued from page 319) 


“This is station NYLON coming to 
you from the home economics depart- 
ment of O.H.S., deep in the heart of 
Girls’ Town,” announced the clever ra- 
dio broadcasters, Snookie and Cookie, 
as they opened their skit on nylon. 
At the conclusion of their imaginative 
broadcast the radio audience was in- 
vited up to the studio to see the display 
of nylon garments and to receive an au- 
tographed sample of nylon fabrics. 

Miss Lois Plastica, wearing a plastic 
raincoat, gained the attention of her 
audience while she explained the source 
and characteristics of the articles she 
had on the display table. 

Martha, who has had experience as a 
script writer for radio programs, pro- 
duced A Scarf is Born or the Siory and 
History of Silk by television. Each 
participant modeled real silk scarfs and 
the script was illustrated with charts 
from a silk manufacturer showing the 
steps in silk manufacture. 

Sara and Caroline were actually lunch- 
ing on cottage cheese salad as their dis- 
cussion opened on Aralac. Over their 
lunch, they discussed the, scientific prin- 
ciples behind the manufacture of Ara- 
lac and those who heard it will not 
forget that this material is made from 
milk. 

For two days curiosity was aroused 
over the beautiful linens exhibited in 
the display cabinet. Then finally all 
questions were answered when Voices 
Irom a Linen Chest, a production writ- 
ten by Clara, Patsy and Zada, explained 
all about linens—their source, care, cost 
and manufacture. The interpreters 
used painted cardboard faces fastened to 
yardsticks and labeled ‘Miss Damask,” 
“Miss Art Linen” and “Miss Dress Lin- 
en,” which bobbed up as the conversa- 
tion of each emerged from behind the 
display cases. Mothers of committee 
members and a bride friend supplied 
the rare linens that were shown. 

Glenna chose a Quiz Program as a 
means of presenting flax and linen prod- 
ucts to her audience. Her opening an- 
nouncement that a test would be given 
to class members listening in on the 
program gained the attention of the 
entire class and held it until the final 
jack-pot prize was awarded to the one 
who had answered the most questions 
correctly. 

The only disadvantage of this type 
of study, that is, for each girl to do 
research on only one textile fiber, was 
offset by the summarized _ illustrative 
booklets compiled by each group and 
available for every girl to read. 

The interest in the subject matter 
aroused keen interest in voluntary re- 
search as was evidenced by the wide 
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variety of illustrative material brought 
to class and evoked more questions and 
comments than mere text book material 
would have done. 


e 
Better Discussion 


(Continued from page 336) 


educationally defensible to drop the 
whole problem at this point? Additional 
problems solved on paper, discussed, 
evaluated and revised, would certainly 
have worth in offering more applications 
to new situations. Does not the neces- 
sity to educate for change demand that 
students come to realize that there may 
be several good solutions to the same 
problem? A policy of “action after dis- 
cussion” would probably involve ar- 
rangements for the loan of groceries, 
preparation of an exhibit at some strate- 
gic place in the community, possibly 
oral or duplicated explanations to the 
public by class members. Are the out- 
comes of the latter plan worth the time 
and work involved? Many would answe1 
“Yes” if the project is so guided that 
the experience develops. in students 
critical thinking, self-direction, coopera- 
tion, alternate leadership, and a sense 
of achievement rather than futility from 
group action. 


Is the Price Too High? 


Just what, then, do improved tech- 
niques in discussion demand of a teach- 
er? To the casual reader all four areas 
of improvement suggested would seem- 
ingly require an increased expenditure 
of time and effort. 

A review of the examples given in 
this article will suggest that “extra” 
time and work may not be required if 
(and it is a large if) the teacher is will- 
ing and able to change some of her 
present beliefs and practices. Teach 
students to do more of the work! What 
to a teacher may be merely a “chore” 
may be a rich learning experience for 
students. Moreover, the rate at which 
students develop dependability and good 
judgment when given real responsibili- 
ties to carry is often surprising. Of 
course, the responsibilities must be 
within their ability. When they are, 
committees can satisfactorily collect 
reading materials, preview films, contact 
resource persons, plan role-playing. sit- 
uations, practice panel presentations 
with far less teacher guidance than 
might be expected. Once a workable 
plan has been agreed upon by a class, 
committees can do most of the work 
on community projects—and love it! 
A beginning, at least, in giving students 
more responsibiJity seems worth a trial. 
Ultimately a teacher might find more 
and more of her time free for such 
study of individuals’ needs as the cake- 
making adolescent required. Then, in- 
deed, better teaching could be achieved. 





Semen ps 
Frances ior 
5 Ds, ps 


2 Use a fine machine needle to 
4 @ stitch rayon or wool jersey. The 
finer the needle, the less likely you will 
be to cut a thread of the fabric. 


3 In case you want to insert a 
@ slide fastener in a velvet dress, 
you will find it wise to do so by hand. 


Machine work is not fully satisfactory 
even in the hands of a skilled operator. 


44 Everyone like pleats in a skirt 
@ to hold exactly on the ‘original 
fold lines through many pressings and 
cleanings. To achieve this, finish the 
hem line of each section of the skirt be- 
fore stitching the vertical seam lines at 
the under folds of the pleats. Even a 
poor cleaner failed to dislocate the pleat 
lines in a skirt that had ten pleats and 
was in our wardrobe for seven years. 


5 Do your sleeves still look a bit 
4 @ gathered at the top where they 
should look smooth? Regardless of the 
fiber and texture of the fabric, sleeve 
caps may be eased and shaped before 
they are basted into the armhole. With 
wools, the shaping is done by steam- 
pressing. With other fabrics, the easing 
thread may be inserted and drawn up 
(about one and one-half inches)’ Then 
the sleeve may be hung overnight with 

hand-pressing mit or a shoulder pad 
under the portion of cap to be shaped. 





Have you tried the new puck- 
6. ered nylon? The puckers are 
in line with the grainlines of the fabric 
so that the pattern layout may be guid- 
ed by the puckers. Machine stitching 
offers no problems. Silk sewing thread 
works well. Hand work requires a fine 
needle, No. 9 or 10. Crosswise, the fab- 
ric frays little; lengthwise, it frays easily 
and to some depth. Seams need a light 
press with a cool iron. The fabric does 
not cling to the skin as do some of the 
smooth-finish nylons. 


Tailor’s chalk is available in 
4 @ small boxes of assorted colors. 
When a pattern has a variety of symbols 
of different shapes and sizes to be trans- 
ferred to the fabric, try using a different 
color to represent each type of symbol. 
Frances Mauck is Editorial Advisor to PHE and 


Director of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Ine., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Indian Super Market 
(Continued from page 328) 
brought up on the wild variety can 
enjoy the cultivated kind without the 
mental reservation that of course they 
aren't as good as the ones back home. 
Raspberries—red and black, blueberries, 
huckleberries, elderberries and mulber- 

ries are all common and popular. 
Rose hips, the fruits of wild roses, 

are one of the better sources of vitamin 

C, and even jelly made from them re- 


tains quite a bit of this easily destroyed 


vitamin, 

Nuts, too, are staple items for gath- 
ering parties and they also have been 
cultivated. Indians and early settlers 
used them baked, boiled and roasted. 
Butternuts, black walnuts and hickory 
nuts were ground and used as sources 
of cooking oils. Chestnuts, hazelnuts 
and beechnuts are among the types often 
ground for use as meal. 


The Tea Plants 

Teas are made in about the same 
way whether from the traditional pack- 
aged kind or from flavorsome wild teas 
-by steeping in hot water. Usually tea 
leaves can be dried and thus preserved 
for future use. Common tea plants 
are wintergreen, spearmint, peppermint 
and sassafras roots, the bark of which 
is used for tea. Less well known are 
wild strawberry leaves, young hemlock 
tree needles, sweet fern leaves and 
sweetbriar rose leaves. ‘The tart red 
fruits of the sumac can be crushed and 
used for a lemonade substitute. (White 
berries indicate poison sumac.) These 
tea plants can also be used to add 
flavoring to foods like puddings, candies 
and sauces. 

Some common plants that no one 
would ever suspect were edible can be 
used for food. The pesky burdock has 
tender green shoots and young leaf stalks 
that can be peeled and eaten in salads 
or cooked as greens. At the end of 
the first season’s growth, the roots of 
this biennial plant can be peeled and 
cooked with meat or eaten like any 
other root vegetable. Young shoots 
of the cattail can be cooked like aspara- 
gus and the flowering ends before they 
blossom can be eaten raw, steamed or 
stewed, or used in soup. Sunshine 
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flapjacks can be made by substituting 
the yellow cattail pollen for about half 
the flour in any pancake batter. 

The Indians made much use of trees 
as food; in fact, Algonquin means tree 
eater. The cambium or growing layer 
of various types of pines was eaten raw 
or boiled in a stew. It could also be 
boiled to a pulp and then pounded 
into meal for cakes. Indian children 
liked sweet roasted pine cones and, 
as today, everyone enjoyed the sap of 
the sugar maple. 


Emergency Foods 

Not all wild foods are equally palat- 
able. Some relished by the Indian do 
not appeal to the modern taste and 
others were eaten by them only when 
starvation threatened. These ‘‘emer- 
gency foods” will not appear on most 
menus, but there are a few common 
ones with which the curious may wish 
to experiment. 

Skunk cabbage is one of these emer- 
gency foods. The young leaves of 
this plant, which grows in rich, swampy 
areas and has a typical offensive odor, 
can be cooked in two or three waters 
to make them palatable, and the root 


stocks can also be eaten. Warning: 
skunk cabbage resembles poisonous 
white _hellborne. _Jack-in-the-pulpit 


bulbs can be boiled, peeled, dried, 
pounded into flour, and heated again 
or allowed to stand. This complicated 
process will rid them of their bitingly 
acrid taste. Spring beauty bulbs can 
be eaten raw or boiled, but the plant 
is more valuable as a flower than as a 
food. 


The Poison Ones 

It is wise to avoid experimenting with 
wild foods with which one is not well 
acquainted, since many plants are pois- 
onous. 

Mushrooms are especially difficult to 
identify. As one expert, W. W. Ray, 
says in a Cornell Extension bulletin, 
“The only way to know whether a 
mushroom is poisonous or edible is to 
recognize it as one would a cow, a 
horse or any other familiar object.” 
He says that in collecting mushrooms, 
the following rules should be observed: 
1. Eat mushrooms only when sure of 
their identity; 2. Be sure mushrooms are 
fresh. 3. In general, do not use bright- 
ly colored forms or those which have 
a cup or sac-like envelope at the base 
of the stem; 5. Do not use any mush- 
room too young to have all of its identi- 
fying characteristics developed. 

All plants of the wild carrot family 
should be avoided. Included are Queen 
Anne’s lace and other plants that have 
lacy leaves and small white or yellow 
flowers in umbrella-like clusters and 
give off a strong odor when crushed. 
The Indians ate the cow parsnip, a 


member of this family, but they knew 
more about wild plants than most peo- 
ple do today. The roots and leaves 
of the May apple or Mandrake, whose 
fruits are used for jelly, are poisonous. 

If there is any doubt about identi- 
fication, many state agricultural experi- 
ment stations will be glad to be of serv- 
ice. The New York State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca, New York, makes 
the following suggestions for preparing 
plants to send for identification: 

1. Send enough to show leaves and if 
possible flowers and fruits. 

2. Give the name of the locality and 
the county in which each plant grows 
and state your purpose in sending it. 
Label each specimen and number it. 
Keep a duplicate for reference. 

3. Plants may be sent fresh or may 
be pressed and dried before sending. 
They should be packed between pieces 
of heavy paper or stiff cardboard. The 
package should bear the name and ad- 
dress of the sender. 

Many of the foods discussed in this 
article can be found in most sections 
of the country, but there is not room 
to list what is available in every lo- 
cality. Most state colleges have pub- 
lications on wild foods which can be 
found in that state. Another good 
source of information is Medsger’s 
Edible Wild Plants, which has tables 
showing where and at what season most 
of the food plants in this country are 
found. 

As for the actual location of these 
foods, that is a problem in exploration. 
The price that the Indian merchants 
exact for their wares is often sunburn, 
mosquito bites and tired feet. Un- 
less some generous acquaintance is will- 
ing to reveal his private storehouse, 
each person must find his own. There 
are no neon lights over the Indian's 
super markets. 
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Attention: Budget Busters 


$ I walked out of the inner office 
Nor the bank just after payday, I 
overheard two women discussing that 
topic which is currently uppermost 
in the minds of the nations busiest 
business executives (working men’s 
wives)—that heart-breaking job of mak- 
ing, or trying to make, the budget bal- 
ance at the end of the month. I smiled 
smugly. Not that I had a right to, but 
I guess it is just a part of my nature 
to derive a feeling of superiority from 
the knowledge that I don’t have to worry 
about that problem as other women do. 

You see, I had just bought a twenty- 
five dollar savings bond and deposited 
ten dollars more in the bank. This is 
the habit that my husband and I started 


‘over a year ago, when he started to 


college on the “GI Bill of Rights.” We 
have stuck to it religiously ever since, 
and we have found that it gives us a 
sense of security. 


Of course there have been times when * 


we have had to draw on our account, 
but we have always managed to repay 
ourselves out of the next month’s one 
hundred and five dollar check. To our 
friends it is a never-ending source of 
amazement that we can squeeze such a 
substantial sum out of each month’s 
check, and yet live quite comfortably, 
keeping ourselves neatly and comfort- 
ably dressed—although not always in the 
latest styles—well nourished and en- 
tertained. 

When you see how it’s done, it isn’t 
as amazing as all that. We start each 
month, as I have already pointed out, 
with the purchase of a twenty-five dol- 
lar bond, and a deposit of ten dollars. 
Then we pay the rent for the coming 
month, an expenditure which has av- 
eraged about $26.71 since we have start- 
ed to school. That figure includes the 
cost of utilities (gas, water, etc.). When 
this is done, we have $49.54 left for the 
coming month’s expenses. We don’t 
take advantage of charge accounts and 
instalment plans. 

We spend this money however we 
wish always attending of course, to 
necessities first. Naturally the largest 
thing on the necessities list is the gro- 
cery item. Here we are quite sys- 
tematic. In our town, the grocery stores 
offer week-end specials which are fea- 
tured as “bargains” in the local news- 
papers. We study these trying, as nearly 
as possible, to confine our purchases to 
items offered on these weekly lists. Since 
these change from week to week, we 
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have found that sooner or later we can 
buy almost anything in the store at one 
of the “bargain” week-end specials. 

Here are some other hints that I have 
found helpful in making my precious 
few dollars stretch. Perhaps they will 
help other young homemakers, or home- 
makers-to-be. 

First, when contemplating the pur- 
chase of some more or less expensive 
item, I have found that it pays to en- 
list the aid of my husband. He is often 
very cooperative—and helpful. If he 
doesn’t talk one out of buying the item 
altogether (and he sometimes will), it’s 
usually because he is more in favor of 
the idea than against it. And once he 
is on your side, he will help prove that 
old saying about two heads being better 
than one. He will exert all his ef- 
forts toward -helping you get the de- 
sired item, and you will find that this 
is much more fun than fighting the bat- 
tle alone. 

If you cannot possibly win him over 
to your side, then you probably do not 
need the item after all. If you are still 
set on it, though, you can nearly al- 
ways get him to cooperate with you in 
a “nickels-and-dimes-jar” idea until 


you have saved enough money. 

If your neighborhood is like mine, 
someone is always having a birthday or 
wedding anniversary—or a baby. To 
combat the gift problem that always 
arises from such situations, I borrowed 
one of friend hubby’s Army foot-lockers, 
using it to store gifts—so I wouldn’t be 
caught unawares. At odd times, I be- 
gan to embroider and crochet gifts of 
all kinds—from lace tablecloths to baby 
bibs. In addition to the purpose which 
this serves, it is an enjoyable and edu- 
cational pastime. 

Most important, I think, in the mat- 
ter of adhering to the budget, is the 
close cooperation of all members of the 
household. Where everyone understands 
the family’s status, there is more sym- 
pathy for the budget manager of the 
house. An older friend of mine down 
the street says that this has cured her 
teen-age son’s spendthrift habits. 

Now I don’t suggest that any family 
try to live on $105 per month unless 
they must. I look forward to the time 
when my husband will graduate and 
move into his profession. I am not 
waiting for that time, howéver. I am 
living now—and enjoying it! 





New References in 


Guiding Family Spending is a guide 
book for those who help families plan 
to spend their money wisely. Recogniz- 
ing that budgets can best be worked 
out by families themselves, it points 
out factors to consider in planning the 
budget. Copies can be obtained for 
fifteen cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Baby in the Budget is a twelve page 
leaflet on the expenses which a couple 
can expect to undergo in having a 
baby. Tables are given to be filled in 
with estimated costs along with advice 
about what to buy before and after 


Money Management 


the baby comes. Twenty-five copies 
can be obtained for ten cents or single 
copies for one cent per leaflet from 
the Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


A Miss and Her Money is a cleverly 
written little booklet on teen age money 
management. It discusses the girl’s part 
in family spending as well as planning 
for personal expenses. Copies can be 
obtained free from Mrs. Marion Stev- 
ens Eberly, Director, Women’s Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Manners on the Job 
(Continued from page 314) 


rather than mediocre. 

Learn to be tactful yet firm. When 
you are busy, do not let the salesmen 
throw you off schedule while they relax. 
Be pleasant, but do not hesitate to say 
tactfully, “I have to get these cookies 
into the oven.” Above all, when you 
do have a chance to catch your breath, 
do not carry on hilarious conversations. 
These and loud laughter detract from 
that fine impression you are striving 
to make. 

Around the office, do not go in for 
petty gossip. Listen to it if you have 
to, but perhaps you can suggest that 
the story may be exaggerated. Be loyal 
to your immediate boss and your com- 
pany. Remember you are part of a 
business family while you are drawing 
the company’s check. For social times 
and for those public relations assign- 
ments, keep up on current events. Read 
the local papers and the national news 
magazines so you understand conversa- 
tions about you. 

Always try to do what is asked of you 
even though you had not dreamed a 
particular chore might come in_ your 
business realm. Do not be the one who 
says, ‘“What can I do? If you do not 
need me, I am going to slip out and get 
a cup of coffee.” As long as your su- 
perior is working, there must be some- 
thing for you to do. Look for it and 
do it, even though it seems like a trivial 
task. Those little things that you see 
to do—and do—put you on the road to 
a good future. 

Do not forget courtesy—all those lit- 
tle niceties of “please and thank you” 
and deference to those older in years 
and experience. Do not abruptly in- 
terrupt conversations. If it is necessary, 
of course, you may always excuse your- 
self and break into a conference. 

As you are learning a job, do not 
hesitate to ask questions. But once 
you have asked a question, remember the 
answer. You learn a great deal about 
your profession on the job. The longer 
you live, the more you realize you 
cannot know everything. For example, 
I had had training in foods and experi- 
mental cookery, but when I worked 
in a hunting area I realized I knew 
nothing of venison information and 
recipes. And do not think my hair 
did not stand up the day a woman 
called and asked me how to cook bear 
meat. At that time the only bears I 
had seen were in zoos. I did not re- 
alize civilized people ate them. Never- 
theless, you have to get such informa- 
tion immediately. With home economics 
training you know how to go about this 
—through books, the library you are de- 
veloping or professional friends. 


Be poised at all times. Everything 
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is not going to run smoothly every 
day, but control your emotions and 
make a good front. When you have to 
work with equipment that is transported 
across town or several miles through the 
country, something may go awry. Do 
not let is daunt you. You will not al- 
ways be working with the most expen- 
sive equipment, but you will get used 
to doing as good a baking demonstra- 
tion on a less expensive range as with 
the elaborate, fully automatic one. If 
anything goes wrong, do not make a 
scene or let the demonstration flop. 
Turn the situation. 

You girls interested in home service 
or similar home economics positions 
calling for public appearances and pub- 
lic relations have no idea of the many 
things you will be queried on or asked 
to do. One day you will get into a 
woman’s kitchen and she will ask your 
opinion on remodeling it. Have some 
concrete suggestions. Try to be helpful. 

You never know when you will be 
called on to make a radio talk, write 
a column for the local newspaper or 
talk to the local AAUW or the Ro- 
tarians. As a home service girl, you 
may work with Girl Scouts, the Fed- 
erated Garden Club or patients in a 
psychiatric hospital. They are all in- 
terested in food, in different ways and 
for different reasons. 

You may not land in the perfect 
job immediately, but stick with that 
first job a while. My guess is that if 
you give it a two-year trial, you will 
stay a long time. The going is some- 
times tough for a girl on her first job. 
Do not walk out when the tide seems 
rugged to you. Wait until things calm 
down and you like the job, then you 
can start looking—if you still want to. 

Dan Cunid interrupts the business 
careers of a big percentage of home 
economists. Might I suggest that when 
he knocks on your front door you do not 
walk out on your job on a moment's 
notice. Yes, you will have a husband 
to provide for you, but you may decide 
after a few months that keeping a small 
apartment neat and clean is not enough 
—you may want to go back to work. 
Or after ten or fifteen years you may 
be left with children and no means 
of livelihood. Never burn a bridge 
behind you. Always build them. Then 
you can easily go forward as the need 
arises. 

Let us sum up the things you may 
have to do. You will need to be a fash- 
ion plate with a sparkling personality, 
a public speaker, a demonstrator, a 
mediator and a fine hostess. A home 
service girl must also be an equinment 
specialist and good cook, in brief mo- 
ments an interior decorator and writer, 
and of course a kitchen planner. The 
specialized requirements vary with the 
different positions. But you must be an 


all-round home economist. 

The other day I read a bit of 
philosophy that I would like to pass on. 
It has been the philosophy I have fol- 
lowed for years, but F. L. Emerson puts 
it in a neat package. “I’m a great be- 
liever in luck. The harder I work, the 


more of it I seem to have.” Good luck, 
girls. 
& 
The Bride’s Course 


(Continued from page 311) 


CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY, Powdermaker, 
Florence and Grimes, Louise I. Rinehart and 
Co. Ine., 1910, 

CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE, Goodspeed, H.; 
Mason, E. and Woods, E. J. P. Lippincott Co., 


1948. 
WAYS IN DISCIPLINE, Baruch, Dorothy. Whittle- 
sey House, May, 1949. 


Bulletins 


INFANT CARE, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
8. United States Dept. of Labor, 1945. 25 


cents. 

SENG HANDBOOK, THE, Seng Co., The Anniver- 
sary Edition (Furniture and Rugs) 50 cents. 
1450 N. Dayton Street, Chicago, Ill. 

HOME AND FLOWERS, Burroughs, Laura L. 
Vol. 3. Coea-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 10 cents. 


Films and Slides 


AS YOU LIKE THEM, Castle 1946, 30 min., sd. 
color (Canning). 

FREEZING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, Castle, 
16 min., sd color. 

mee GROOMING, Castle 1945, 30 min., sd 


BODY. "CARE AND GROOMING, McGraw 1947, 
20 min. sd (Health Education Text-Film 


Series.) 

YOU AND YOUR FAMILY, Assn. Film 1946, 8 
min., sd (Art of Living). 

YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS, Assn. Film 1946, 
7 min. (Art of Living). sd. 

ARE YOU POPULAR?, Coronet 1948, 10 min., 
sd color. 

SHY GUY, Coronet 1948, 12 min., sd color. 

EMOTIONAL HEALTH, McGraw 1947, 20 min., 
sd (Health Education Text-Film Ser.). 

DINNER PARTY, Simmel 1945, 22 min., sd also 
color. 

LET’S GIVE A TEA, Simmel 1946, 20 min., sd 
color. 

ARRANGING THE BUFFET SUPPER, Simmel 
1946, 5 min., sd also color. 

PROOF OF = PUDDING, Met. Life 1941, 10 
min... sd c 

SOMETHING YOU DIDN’T EAT, USDA 1945, 9 
min., sd color. 

QUICKER THAN = are Modern or Assn 
Film 1945, 22 m 

GENTLE ART OF mucAT ‘COOKERY, Modern or 
Assn. Film 1946, 28 min., sd. 

AMERICA’S FIRST SILVERPLATE, Modern 1948, 
25 min., sd color 

POTTERY MAKING, EBF 1939, 11 min., sd (Art 
Service). 

CLAY POTTERY, Brandon 1941, 10 min., sd. 

DAWN OF BETTER LIVING, Westinghouse 1946, 
15 min., sd color (Booklets). 

PREFABRICATION WITH PLYWOOD, Douglas 
Fir 1942, 35 min., sd color. 
FIRST STEPS IN FIRST AID, EBF 1941, 11 
min., sd (Health and Hygiene Series). 
HOME NURSING, EBF 1941, 11 min., sd (Health 
ard Hygiene Series). 

HUMAN GROWTH, Ore. U. Med. 1948, 20 min., 
sd color. 

HUMAN REPRODUCTION, McGraw 1947, 20 
min., sd (Health Education Text-Film Series.): 

STORY OF MENSTRUATION, THE, International 
Cellucotton 1947, 10 min., sd color. (Book- 
lets). 

IN THE BEGINNING, Castle 1937, 17 min., sd 
color. 

MESSAGE TO WOMEN, United States Public 
Health Service 1945. sd color (Venereal). 

BEFORE Lap! BABY COMES, Health Film 1940, 
12 min., sd 

CARE OF THE NEWBORN BABY, Castle 1944, 


31 sd. 
BABY'S. "FIRST YEAR, Health Film 19140, 12 


min., sd. 

BATHING TIME FOR BABY, Johnson and John- 
son 1946, 1% min., sd color. , 
CHILD GROWS UP, Health Film 1940, 12 min. 

ad. 

The majority of the films listed above are 
property of the Kern County film Library. The 
“Educational Film Guide’ annual edition Sep- 
tember 1948 was used for this compilation. 
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All Together for the 


School Lunch Program 
(Continued from page 33!) 


able meal for the children each day. 

The Center School with the four up- 
per grades is different from any other 
program in our state. This school of 
twenty-five pupils is served at the res- 
taurant down the street known as “Mrs. 
Jim’s.” In this small restaurant is also 
the local post office and a store where 
candy and newspapers are sold. Mrs. 
Jim Bixby was once a school teacher. 
She is assisted by “Aunt Mary” and 
Suzanne Wyatt, also a teacher. These 
three would not miss a day for any- 
thing. Mr. Jim also oversees this worth- 
while project. 

Every pupil in this school takes his 
or her turn doing the three jobs neces- 
sary to make a smooth, easy running 
program. These include setting the 
tables, serving the meal and clearing 
up after the meal. When school is dis- 
missed at noon, the group to set the 
tables, wash their hands first and go 
directly to Mrs. Jim’s, where they place 
silver, napkins, milk and straws on the 
tables. The rest of the children come 
later and take their respective places. 
The group to serve takes over and when 
all are finished, they return to the school 
leaving behind the squad detailed to 
clear the tables. 


These children have been told they 
are eating in a public place and must 
conduct themselves in a manner be- 
coming to them and respect the rights 
of others who come and go. A better 
mannered group of children would be 
hard to find. 


One day, while in this restaurant, I 
noticed a poster on the door, advertis- 
ing a card party for the benefit of the 
school lunch program. This jingle was 
on the poster— 


“You come and play for fun, 
And we'll feed ’em by gum!” 


During a conversation with Mr. Jim 
on my last trip, I learned that he felt 
the town should appropriate the money 
to pay for the expenses of the meal 
over and above what the government 
reimburses. These children only pay 
ten cents but they get a full meal with 
plenty of seconds. 


It would not surprise me though if 
the town did follow Mr. Jim’s sugges- 
tion. Last year they served the com- 
plete meal for the first time through 
the efforts of interested parents. The 
school board and superintendent of 
schools were cooperative, and at their 
school meeting last spring they raised 
five hundred dollars for the school lunch 
program this year. The Superintendent 
said the spirit was so fine about the 
lunch that he guessed they could have 
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secured a thousand dollars just as easily. 

There is much satisfaction working 
in these rural communities, where the 
spirit is one for all and all for one 
and citizens never try to keep down 
to the minimum requirements, but in- 
stead give all they can for their chil 
dren. 


Classroom of the Air 
(Continued from page 313) 


encouraged to make any change in her 
lines that would make the dialogue 
more natural and spontaneous. 

To the inexperienced person, timing 
is one of the biggest headaches in broad- 
casting. ‘The ordinary rate of speech 
is 110 to 125 words per minute. The 
scripts should be typewritten and triple- 
spaced so that they can be easily read. 
Two devices will help in timing: one, 
give the recipe and method of prepara- 
tion either slow or fast, depending on 
need; two, always have some helpful 
hints to the homemaker to give in case 
the script is too short. Rehearsals 
were found to b@essential in order that 
the participants might become familiar 
with the script. Four students were 
on each broadcast with a directional 
microphone being used; therefore, it 
was essential that they practice so that 
they would not get into each other’s 
way. We found that reading aloud 
helps one to discover faults in speech. 
Relaxation is essential and a low deep 
voice is more pleasing than a high 
pitched one. 

As the program entered the third year 
of broadcasting, the procedure changed 
somewhat. I acted as mistress of cere- 
monies for the entire broadcast using 
speech students for commercial an- 
nouncements and music students and 
faculty for musical entertainment during 
the program. The theme song was 
dispensed with after the first semester. 
Transcriptions were always made for 
holidays so that the program would 
not lose its continuity. 

Letters from listeners indicated that 
they were pleased with the up-to-date, 
authentic information on homemaking. 
Of course, all of our programs did not 
go off just as we wished, but most of 
our mistakes were minor and we always 
profited by them. We do not know 
how many times we were “turned off,” 
but we had good reports as a whole, 
and the fact that the gas company spon- 
sored us for four terms was proof they 
thought the program was successful. 

Since three fifteen-minute programs a 
week are quite a task to add to a teach- 
er’s schedule, I gave them up for a 
year. However, once a person has been 


before the microphone there is a yearn- 
ing to get back on the air. I took charge 
of a homemaking and family living 
series over the new local radio station 
KINE in Kingsville, in March, 1949, 
The topics are more general and in- 
clude the following: 


1. Introduction of Discussions; 2. Feeding 
your Family a Proper Diet; 3. Proper Food 
Preparation; 4. Stretching the Food Dollar; 
5. Entertaining and Leisure in the Family Liv- 
ing; 6. Clothing the Family; 7. Restyling the 
Family’s Wardrobe; 8. The Child in the Home— 
Feeding; 9. Problems of Children, and Sugges- 
tions for Solving; 10. Safety in the Home; 11. 
Care of the Sick; 12. Making the Home Liveable; 
13. The Efficient Kitchen; 14. The Efficient Home 
Manager; 15. Careers for the Home Economics 
Trained Person; 16. Summary of Series. 


I am eager to inspire all home 
economists to broadcast because I feel 
that the radio is one of the best means 
of disseminating homemaking informa- 
tion to our public. From the stand- 
point of student gain, the experience 
develops poise, vocabulary and ability 
to meet and get along with people, 
and it gives each participant a broader 
view of homemaking. 


Challenge for Teachers 
(Continued from page 326) 


ilies reported fewer colds and the chil- 
dren were growing better and catching 
up in skeletal maturity and weight 
status. The more nutritious meals did 
not cost this group much more. In 
fact, the average weekly food expendi- 
ture rose only from $18.82 a week to 
$20.16 although the cost of food in the 
same period rose 2.3 per cent and that 
of some major food groups like eggs 
and fruits rose 6.5 and 5.6 per cent 
respectively. 

What lessons does this study teach 
home economists? For one thing, it 
shows, discouragingly enough, that our 
present teaching methods are inade- 
quate. It suggests that we should try 
to make our classes more realistic and 
more practical and then follow through 
with home visits to see whether the les- 
sons we have taught are being applied. 
The study also has an encouraging side: 
it provides a guide chart of facts which, 
well taught, can actually raise the nu- 
tritional standard of a family.* And 
most of all, it reemphasizes the immense 
challenge which home economists face 
in attempting to bridge the gap be- 
tween science and the homemaker—a 
challenge which we cannot refuse. 





* Teachers who would like a detailed outline of 
the study, including the menus and other spe- 
cific directions given to the homemakers, can 
obtain it from the C Ed i Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mars- 
field, Ohio. Copies of They Never Suspected are 
ten cents apiece. A leaflet called Americans are 
Gambling With their Health is free. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 305) 


sayings—food the soul. Full page illus- 
trations, some in color, illustrate these 
attractive spiral bound books. 


Tricks Every Boy Can Do 
By Joseph P. Todd 
Hart Publishing Company, N. Y. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 189 1948 


1 have had trouble reviewing this 
book—I could not keep it long enough. 
Not only every passing boy but every 
passing girl and at least every other 
passing adult borrowed it. I cannot ex- 
plain its appeal for the latter because 
the tricks are simple, require little prac- 
tice and no dexterity or coordination 
beyond the boy level. Each trick is ex- 
plained in simple language and accom- 
panied by diagrams and illustrations in 
two colors. No elaborate paraphernalia 
is required, just the common material 
usually found in every home. It is a 
wonderful gift for any child over nine. 
I am going to give my copy away as 
soon as I master the trick with the four 
knives. 


—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


Barrel of Fun 


By Caroline Harowitz 

and Harold Hart 

Hart Publishing Co., N. Y. 

Price $1.00 Pp. i92 1949 

Here are hundreds of answers to the 
perpetual rainy day question of ‘What 
shall we play now?” Students who are 
baby-sitters or who have small broth- 
ers or sisters to entertain may find the 
book useful—if they don’t decide to work 
the puzzles in it themselves. A button 
game similar to tiddly-winks, the story 
of Horatius at the bridge, the Morse 
code and several pictorial mazes are ex- 
amples of the many activities and brain 
teasers in this book. 

Most of the jokes can best be de- 
scribed as corny and will undoubtedly 
appeal to the nine-to-fifteen-year-olds 
for whom they are printed. Some may 
not have parents approval (Example: 
What is colder than an ice box at the 
North Pole? Answer: Two nudists in 
a rumble seat.) but these are rare and 
the book as a whole is good fun. —P. A. 


Worth Knowing About— 


Basic Books and Periodicals in Home 
Economies is a comprehensive listing 
of books and magazines which have 
been published from 1941 to 1947. It 
‘supplements a previous booklet of the 
same title which lists publications 
available prior to January 1942. These 
two booklets can be obtained for a 


JUNE, 1949 


special price of $1.10 or the supplement 
alone can be purchased for $.85. Write 
to Iowa State College Library, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Your Job Future after High School 
points out factors which a high school 
graduate should consider in choosing 
a job—education required, demand for 
beginners and chances for advancement. 
This leaflet was prepared by the 
Womans Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Copies can be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C. for five 
cents. 


Make Home Economics Your Pro- 
fession, an eight-page leaflet which out- 
lines opportunities open to home econo- 
mists in many fields, is designed _pri- 
marily to encourage girls to study home 
economics in college. | Opportunities 
in the electric utility field are stressed. 
Teaching, the extension service, mer- 
chandising and advertising, dietetics 
and food service, journalism and radio, 
and equipment development and _ pro- 
motion are each given a page. Copies 
can be obtained from the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, at fiftv dol- 
lars per thousand copies or five dollars 
per hundred. 


Why A Dietetic Internship? does not 
merely tell why. It also gives informa- 
tion about specific jobs done by the in- 
tern, the hours she must work and the 
many types of institutions where train- 
ing acceptable for ADA membership 
can be obtained. For copies of this 
leaflet, write to the American Dietetic 
Association, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Price: 1 to 15 copies: 5 
cents each; 25 or more: 75 cents per 
each 25 copies. 


Women’s Occupations through Seven 
Decades by Janet M. Hooks is a de- 
tailed statistical study of the occupations 
in which women were engaged between 
1870 and 1940. A discussion of trends 
is given in connection with each occu- 
pation in addition to a thorough review 
of the overall picture. Copies can be 
obtained from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price: 45 cents. 


Department Store Work by Norma 
Squitieri and Muriel D. Lickel, is an- 
other pamphlet from New York Uni- 
versity’s Occupational Index, Inc. Like 
others in the career series, it reviews the 
history of the field and discusses ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, unions, op- 
portunities for advancement, and earn- 
ings. To obtain a copy send fifty cents 

(Concluded on page 346) 














@ WHAT itis... 

@ HOW it is used... 

@ WHERE to use it—in the rinse— 
in the washer—in the automatic 


Modern homemakers are finding that all 
the soap, detergents or bleach in the world 
can’t give clothes the whiteness—the whit- 
est whiteness—that comes from a few drops 
of liquid bluing. 

Find out why this modern, up-to-date 
method is so economical, so easy on the 
clothes. Find out how liquid bluing should 
be used with the latest type of automatic 
washer. These and many other helpful facts 
are contained in the folder “All About 
Bluing.” 

This bulletin is free to 
teachers and others in the 
Home Economics field along 
with the complete “Home 
Washing Guide,” full of use- 
ful information about wash- 
ing, ironing, starching, blu- 
ing, etc. 

Write for free copies to 


MRS. STEWART’S 
BLUING 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
OR USE COUPONS ON PAGE 348 
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“Guides to Correct Color’ 


SPECTRUM 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No, 11) 
$2.00 
Teach Color 
Harmony,ina 
logical easy way 


WOMEN’S APPAREL 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No. 31) 
$1.00 
21 popular hues 
343 possible 


combinations 


COLOR HELM, INC. 
Ridgewood, N. J 


201 E. Ridgewood Ave 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION _For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students, 
Special courses for Teachers, gister Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketch! hing, avout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dr in, 1, Fashion Writing, Interior 
ee onration, “window & Interior Display. en Credits. 

ve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N.Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 








THIS BOOK 
WILL HELP 
YOU IN CLASS 
AND AT HOME 


MEAL 
PLANNING 


AND 
TABLE 
SERVICE 


N. B. BAILEY 
ONLY $2.50 
Upon request, a 
copy for exami- 
nation will - 
sent ‘‘on 
proval.’’ Send {or 
yours today! 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1298 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 











Korniet_ 


Plan Meals Easier with KORNLET 


Women whose first interest is cook- 
ing are Kornlet’s real enthusiasts. 

What appeals to these women is 
the variety of tempting dishes pre- 
pared from Kornlet to save the daily 
menu from monotony. 
Learn about these many new 
dishes and other 
uses for Kornlet — 
also recommended 
for invalid and con- 
valescent diets 

& 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 





















COMPANY 


THE HASEROT 


521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








{ 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 345) 


in cash to Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York 3. 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
is a 175-page listing of teaching aids, 
nearly all of which are free or under 
fifty cents in cost. From the series of 
over a thousand titles, there are many 
which will be of interest to home eco- 
nomics teachers. For a copy write to 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price: 25 cents. 


Offerings in Guidance Work in Col- 
leges and Universities for the summer 
of 1949 are listed in this Office of Edu- 
cation guide. The courses are listed 
by states under the colleges in which 
they are taught. A second section gives 
workshops, cooperative counselor train- 
ing plans, conferences, institutes and 
similar sessions to be held in 1949. It 
can be obtained from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Nestle’s Quickie folder is a little leaf- 
let with seventeen recipes for cookies 
and other desserts made from semi-sweet 
chocolate bits. Copies can be obtained 
from Home Economics Department, La- 
mont, Corliss & Co., 60 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, New York. 


The Market Basket is a novel collec- 
tion of American recipes, most of them 
using fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
recipes are grouped according to months 
of the year, with the emphasis each 
month on foods appropriate to the sea- 


son. For a free copy write to Public 
Relations Department, Nickel Plate 
Road, 432 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Citrus Fruits and the Nation’s Health 
is a handy reference booklet on citrus 
fruits, their nutritional value and their 
place in regular and special diets. A 
number of full page charts and diagrams 
which illustrate the booklet will be espe- 


| | cially useful to the teacher in explain- 


| 
| 


| 





ing nutritional facts. For a free copy, 
write to the Florida Citrus Commission, 
Department of Information, Suite 1901, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


School Lunch Recipes Using Fish 
is a new USDA bulletin for lunchroom 
managers. ‘Twelve 100-portion recipes 








Note to Subscribers 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS does not 
publish July and August issues 
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are given. The preface includes notes 
on using frozen fish fillets, canned fish 
and garnishes. The recipes are arranged 
so that they can be cut apart and added 
to the card file of School Lunch Recipes 
for 100. For a copy of this bulletin 
write to Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Electric Home Appliances is a refer- 
ence handbook on electricity and all 
kinds of electrical home appliances. De- 
tailed technical information on the con- 
struction, use and care of each appliance 
is given. ‘Teacher’s desk copy is free; 
additional copies are five cents each. 
They can be obtained from the Home 
Economics Institue, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, 246 East Fourth 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Home Laundering is divided into five 
sections: washing, drying, ironing, laun- 
dry planning and buying of washables. 
Charts on stain removal and specific 
directions for the care of different fab- 
rics make this informative booklet 
especially useful. Copies can be ob- 
tained from the Home Economics In- 
stitute, Westinghouse Electrical Cor- 
poration, 246 East Fourth Street, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


Electrical Ideas for Better Farming 
is a technical booklet full of ideas for 
putting electricity to use on the farm. 
The last section deals with the Better 
Methods Electric Contest sponsored an- 
nually by the 4-H Ciub Association. 
Copies can be obtained free from the 
School Service Department, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Self Designing Monogram Alphabets 
by Louis J. Haas, an occupational 
therapy specialist, is a guide to making 
monograms for all crafts — leather, 
jewelry and woodwork. Several ex- 
amples of each letter, designed for use 
in different monogram combinations, 
are given, together with directions for 
enlarging or reducing their sizes. This 
is not a textbook on monogram de- 
sign; it is a working handbook, consist- 
ing mainly of model letters. For copies, 
write to Louis J. Haas, 3 Gedney Ter- 
race, White Plains, N. Y. Price: $1.00. 


Child’s Self-Help Overall is a 4-page 
leaflet describing the self-help overall 
recently designed by clothing specialists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is illustrated with pho- 
tographs of children wearing the new 
garment and drawings which point out 
special features for convenience, com- 
fort and economy. This is Leaflet 251 
and can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for five cents. 
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n be made with this clever color wheel 


please send me: 


eaching 
Aids 


for the asking 


Lesson plans and manuals, student 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps . , . free or for a small 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 
as many as you can use. 





The American Can Company’s series of educa- 
ae tional pamphlets explains the history of com- 
~AN Ss) mercially canned foods and suggests attractive 

, methods of using them. 


Church and Dwight’s three booklets describe 
many household uses of soda. There is back- 
ground material on baking soda, its history 
and uses in the eight page Baking Soda Story 


or harmonies can be taught in an 
y, logical way with the Color Helm 
ice. Some 1700 color combinations 





| poe . >" 
<// The popularity of bananas was emphasized by 
wartime ‘Teachers who want to be 
prepared for all students’ questions about 
“i this versatile food will find what they want 
\ to know in Fruit Dispatch’s teaching kit 


a rapidly growing field like home econom- 
keeping a department library up-to-date 

res constant check on new books. Funk 
d Wagnalls offers teachers an opportunity 
inspect four of their home fhics refer- _ 
te books. See Gillum’s new book list, too, 
other ideas for moderizing your library 
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Facts about commercially canned foods 


le 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Page 297 
a Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards—Set I, —Set Il. 
b Canned Food Handbook. 


Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods. 


c 

d Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 

e High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. 
f Savory Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. 


g Kitchen Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. 


Home canning handbook 


2. 


Page 333 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP COMPANY 


—Just off the Press! Third reprint of America’s most popular 
Home Canning Authority. A gorgeously illustrated 64-page Hand- 
book that answers every home canning question clearly—correctly. 


Sent postpaid only 25c. 


A teacher’s textbook on baking soda 


3. CHURCH & DWIGHT COMPANY, INC. 


Page 303 


For Home Economists only: 

a The Baking Soda Story, an eight-page booklet. 

Three four-page folders for distribution to students and Home 
Economists : 

b copies Bake The New Baking Soda Way. 

Cc copies Household Uses For Baking Soda. 


d copies Baking Soda Aids Good Grooming. 


How to plan color schemes 


4. COLOR HELM, INC. 


Page 345 


a Send I Color Helm #11, $2.00. 


b Send One Woman’s Wearing Apparel Color Helm #31, 
$1.00 

c Send both and include free Story of Color booklet 

d. Send descriptive circular. Total enclosed. 


All about bananas 


5. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY H.E. Dept. P6-49 Cover 4 


——Yes, I want your new Teaching Kit About Bananas. 


Four books for home economies shelves 


6. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY PHE 649 Page 305 

Send the books(s) I have checked below for 10 days’ free exami- 

nation on approval. At the end of 10 days, I will remit the price, 

plus a few cents postage, or return the book(s) postpaid. 

a Making Housekeeping Eeasy, By Dorothy Lois Abel. Price 
$2.75. 

b How To Make Your House a Home, By Kay Hardy. Price 
$4.00. 

c. Fundamentals of Apparel Design, By Harriet Pepin. Price 
$5.00. 

d Precision Draping, By Nelle Weymouth Link. Price $4.00. 












Book list to choose from 
7. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Page 335 


——Please put my name on your mailing list to receive your 
NEW catalogue for 1949-1950. 


To help in student guidance 
8. LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a Send me one copy of Creative Careers in Home Economics, 
32 pages. Price 40c. 
b Send me copies of Creative Careers. Ten or more, 35c. 


Cash enclosed $ 


Do you know the history of home economics? 
9. LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
a Send me one copy of the History of Home Economics. 
Price $1.50. 


b Send me copies of the History of Home Economics. 


Price in quantities of five or more, $1.00. Cash enclosed $. . 


Milk’s part in retaining youth 

10. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL Dept. PHE Cover 2 
Staying Young Can Be a Habit! 
——Find out how to eat and grow younger with your free copy 
of Don’t Be Your Age. 


To help in teaching costume design 
11. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
a. Send me one copy of Historic Costume Charts. Price 50c. 
b Send me .... copies of Historic Costume Charts at special 
price of 25c for quantities of 10 or more. Cash enclosed $ 


How to use bluing 
12. MRS STEWART’S BLUING Page 345 


—Please send me free Home Washing Guide and the teachers’ 
folder All About Bluing. 
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STAYING YOUNG CAN QZ 
SS) 


BE A HABIT! . 
mew A 
Dietary deficiencies cause premature aging 
in human beings as well as white rats. The ah 
National Dairy Council’s Staying Young Can 
Be a Habit tells how dairy products con- 
tribute to maintenance of yeuthful vigor 

























Creative Careers is a 32-page booklet filled 
with information on the many occupations 
open to girls with home economics training. It 
describes the training needed and the oppor- 
tunities for advancement in a number of fields 


History of Home Economics tells of the development of 
home economics from the day of Ellen H. Richards to the pres- 
ent time. A necessary part of every home economist's library 


Historic Costume Charts is a 12 page folder which 
opens into a 50” x 11” chart printed on two sides. 
Shows costumes from early Egyptian period to 1947 


Members of classes in laundry procedures 
should understand the proper use of bluing. 
Mrs. Stewart offers a free booklet on laun- 
dering plus a teacher’s book on bluing 





Here is your coupon 





Check the teaching aids you want, fill in the 


aod pontentent eompen +), > Sewsnay. ale ¢ 
the dotted lines and mail these half-pages 
to Practical Home Economics. : 
Note: When w want more than one off 
oh aaah state exactly how man; 
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TOWLE’S MADEIRA 






When the subjects you’re teaching deal with 






THE TOWLE STUDY PACK 


Sterling Silver — a 16-page booklet on table 
settings; the choice, care and uses of Sterling 
— illustrated with diagrams. Free copies on 
request for all your students. See coupon. 





table talk, how to set tables, how to live 







graciously, how to plan for future homemaking, 






The Silver Kit — a collection of Towle Ster- 
ling flatware to use in your classroom. Samples 
of 13 Towle patterns, a complete place setting, 
other place pieces and serving pieces; plus an 
illustrated lesson plan. Available on loan. Write 
for details. See coupon. 


The Sterling Story — with Table Settings —a 
35 mm color film strip with a teacher’s manual, 
showing table settings, pattern selection and the 
use and care of Sterling. If you have a 35 mm 
film strip projector, we will send you a film strip 
free. Check your school audio-visual library for 
acopy first. Address: Audio-Visual Associates, 
Bronxville 8, New York. Supplies limited. 


Towle Silversmiths have help for you. 






Yours for the asking is the Towle Study Pack 









TOWLE’'S FRENCH PROVINCIAL 





—a collection of teaching aids prepared 











especially for you to take your students 







through many a classroom to 





\ All Towle study materials are offered to high 


many a cum laude. 
schools, junior and senior colleges only. 






SEE THE COUPON SECTION, 


Tow e 
STERLING 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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